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Editorial Notes 


We are proud of this issue of our journal. For one of the most im- 
portant things the Church of the Brethren does is provide higher educa- 
tional opportunities for her youth. The full story of the blossoming of 
higher education in the church has yet to be written. And its most glorious 
chapters may still be in the future. 

We are pleased to present in this issue a rich symposium on this vital 
area of Brethren life and thought. There are articles on the philosophy of 
higher education held by our college presidents and faculties and on the 
history and the future of higher education in the church. 

Our colleges are working under great pressures: 

The economic pressure of having to replace old buildings and build 
new ones to accommodate mushrooming student bodies. The fierce com- 
petition for competent teachers, who are often lured away by industry 
and the higher salaries in large institutions. 

The pressure to jettison the humanities and to put all emphasis upon 
the production of sputnik scientists. 

The pressures of the church calling for more dedicated young workers 
for all areas of her life. 

The pressures of a sensate culture which seeks to make a travesty of 
the long-term higher ends of education. 

The pressures of a militaristic system which would re-educate young 
men and channel their lives and skills into the iron maw of the war 
machinery. 

The pressures of students in every generation who want the rewards 
of education without acquiring the rigorous disciplines necessary to merit 
these rewards. 

How may Brethren educators and the church they love and serve meet 
these pressures and maintain a program of higher education which will 
serve the church and be the center of the church’s growing intellectual 
and spiritual life? —To answer these questions and chart a course for our 
future educational program is the concern underlying these articles. 

There is, not unhappily, we think, some overlapping in emphasis. 
Several of these articles deal with the ultimate ends of Brethren higher 
education in some fashion, and they are all concerned with the ways in 
which these ends may be achieved. The editors firmly believe that with 
such thinking being done, the church may confidently expect far greater 
things from colleges than they have achieved in the past. They merit and 
shall receive our unreserved support in prayer, funds, and patronage. 





EprroriAL Nores 


Our Next Issvur 
We are pleased to announce a series of articles by Don Durnbaugh, 


based on his continued research into Brethren history, and articles by Don 
Murray, Walter Bowman, and other Brethren thinkers. 

We would urge that our readers help to double our subscriptions by 
giving a year of Brethren Life and Thought to a pastor or a layman as a 
Christmas gift! 








A Philosophy of Higher Education for the 
Church of the Brethren 


Harotp D. FAsNAcut 


I. INTRODUCTION 


During the week following the Des Moines Annual Conference, the 
writer had the opportunity, with other representatives of the Church of 
the Brethren colleges, to attend the Second Quadrennial Convocation of 
Christian Colleges held at Drake University, sponsored by the Division 
of Higher Education of the National Council of Churches. More than five 
hundred Christian college delegates and convocation leaders were present 
for four days sharing in discussion-work groups on ‘““The Vocation of the 
Christian College.” For months prior to the convocation, approximately 
eighty persons — presidents, trustees, professors, theologians, students — 
had met in six different study groups across America to prepare discussion 
materials for the Drake conference. 

The writer experienced the privilege of serving on one of the prepara- 
tory study groups on the relationship of church and campus. Many of the 
ideas which follow, particularly in the section on theological foundations, 
were “hatched” during the arduous labors of group work. Other valuable 
material is the outgrowth of the convocation itself. The writer acknowledges 
a debt to these sources of inspiration and material. 


II. HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Historically, the Christian church has shown a keen interest in educa- 
tion. The original universities owed their birth to the church. Most of 
them came into being as a sort of spontaneous response to the common 
aspirations of men whose devotion to learning had been quickened by the 
intellectual revolution. The church considered them as important agencies 
of Christian society, and so, often held them in veneration. 

From the founding of Harvard University in 1636 to the beginning 
of the twentieth century, hundreds of colleges and seminaries were founded 
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in America, most of them by and for the church. Many arose in profusion 
out of the vitality of the westward movement. But the real concern of the 
church was to have a trained ministry and thus largely to perpetuate its own 
intellectual vitality. Before the Civil War more than five hundred colleges, 
most of them having sprung up within the aegis of a sect or denomination, 
existed in sixteen states. Generally, they inherited the tradition of the 
European classical curriculum and gave persistent obedience to the liberal 
arts. It was not until the Morrill Act of 1862, which provided the basis 
for the establishment of land-grant colleges and universities, that the singu- 
lar, dominant place of the church-related college was challenged. 

While nearly every major frontier community had a college, its devo- 
tion was first to the training of the ministry. The presidents themselves and 
the trustees were often ministers. There were no departments of public 
relations, admissions, business management, or development. The president 
and the faculty concerned themselves with the business of teaching and 
often with theological discussions. In contrast, today’s trustees are obligated 
to choose for president an administrator who can both attract gifts of wealthy 
people and at the same time skillfully administer the millions in plant 
assets, endowments, and educational budgets. In 1850 there were 11,991 
students in one hundred fifty American colleges and universities. By 1957 
the enrollment had risen to more than three million in nearly two thousand 
junior colleges, colleges, and universities. The United States Office of 
Education lists 1,204 private colleges and universities, of which between 
four hundred and five hundred are church-related, including Catholic. 

In the Church of the Brethren, we have come from the day of the 
academy and the Bible school, through numerous collegiate attempts, to 
six full-fledged accredited four-year colleges and an accredited seminary. 
We have moved from (in some cases) a strict ecclesiastical control under 
a church board to a lay board of managers maintaining, under the auspices 
of the church, its church-related college. What is, or ought to be, the nature 
of this institution known as a church-related college? 


III. THEOLOGICAL JUSTIFICATION 


Is there a theological justification for the Christian college? Why 
should the church today be interested in higher education? 

There are several grounds on which the Christian church bases its 
justification for being in the business of higher education. It seems desirable 
to examine these prior to proposing a philosophy of church-related higher 
education, for only from these justifications as springboards is it possible 
to define a working theology or philosophy for the colleges of the Church 
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of the Brethren. To deny the importance of this is to leave Christian 
institutions devoid of a basis upon which they may define their distinctive 
character and purpose. 

1. The first theological justification arises out of the fact that man is 
a creature of God. As such, he is a being of reason and intellect; thus, the 
church can be interested in the development and use of these capacities 
since it believes that man is also a creature of faith, that life is a matter of 
commitment with certain presuppositions and assertions about life itself. 
Again, as the working papers for the convocation have put it, this doctrine 
involves:* 

“(a) Belief in the knowableness, goodness and purposiveness of the universe; 

“(b) Respect for material things, since God made them; 

“(c) Belief in the centrality of personality; 

“(d) Belief in man’s humility as well as his dignity, for in spite of all his great 

gifts, man is not God; he finds the ground for his meaning beyond himself; 

“(e) Belief that man is a creative creature, and as Mr. Eliot has said, ‘God must 

therefore wish us to create.’” 

2. This says, in essence, that Christians know that men’s minds and 
their creative genius and power, as well as the benefits of human culture, 
are gifts of the Creator. We are, therefore, reminded appropriately by the 
church that all culture, too, stands in the judgment of God. Herein is 
an urgent concern of the church that these gifts should be appropriately 
used “‘in the purpose of God.” 

To search for truth, then, is to search for the meaning of creation, man’s 
purpose, and his environment. And to love God with the mind is not an 
emotional expression; it is a reverence for the truth which results in an 
interpretation of it that may be used in the service of man and the glory of 
God. Students who graduate from the Christian college must say and 
mean: “I want to serve God with my whole mind” — called both to faith 
as a believer and to responsible work as a doer. 


3. Closely related to this is an argument that pursues the point deeper. 
Man is constantly subject to error; he needs redemption, improvement, 
freeing, elevation, edification — or whatever term one’s personal theology 
would lead him to prefer. If the educational process begins (as we said 
in a preceding paragraph) at the point of assuming that the truths of life 
and its ultimates are found in God — its highest revelation in Jesus Christ 
— here is the unifying focus in education. All truth is of God, whether that 
truth is discovered and becomes the subject matter of dialog on the Chris- 
tian college campus or in the classroom of a state or secular institution. 


7 Quadrennial Convocation of Christian Colleges, Study Papers, Section I, “The Theological Founda- 
tions of the Christian College” (New York, National Council of Churches, 1958). Page 1. 
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Colleges function as interpreters, ‘“way-pointers” for what happens to 
knowledge. The Christian church in its conviction that Christ is our 
perfect example can insist that followers must strive to become like him. 
It can insist further that there is a relevance between knowledge and life. 
And since life is a matter of commitment, there is therefore an urgency 
about the interpretation of knowledge. While the special task of a college 
is to build a community of intellectual inquiry (to this there is no 
alternative) the church will hope that each department of instruction in 
its colleges will support the relevance of its field of study and Christian 
faith — the Christian view of truth. To find the highest will of God for 
each life — the belief that God does have a will — makes a difference in 
what we do with truth and the joy with which we follow it. 


IV. RELATION OF THE TWO COMMUNITIES 


This brings us to the critical examination of the relation between the 
two communities: the church and the campus. 

First, let us be reminded that the liberal arts college, per se, is devoted 
to the search for truth wherever that truth may lead, and must be committed 
to it with integrity. The search for, and the possession of, knowledge and 
truth is, in itself, a freeing process. Liberal arts means liberating the mind 
from fears, suspicion, prejudice, dogmatism, narrowness. At the same time, 
this course of study in its usual sense does not pursue a vocational end. It 
is the task of a lifetime, searching for the meaning of life, of oneself, his 
fellows, his environment. To give it another interpretation: 


The Christian college is in the somewhat anomalous and certainly difficult 
position of standing somewhere between the Christian church and the explicitly 
secular academic community, seeking to participate in and be loyal to both. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that the Christian college is frequently misunder- 
stood and suspect by both parties. In the church there is the suspicion that the 
college is really but another secular institution, no matter how publicly the 
college flies the Christian colors; in the academic community there is the 
suspicion that the Christian college teaches a “party line” and does not open 
itself to free inquiry on all subjects. In order to clarify the role of the Christian 
college and its relation to the churches, it is important to point out their mutual 
need for each other.” 


In brief, the Christian college is “called” to do a task, to fulfill the 
“vocation” of the church which gave it birth and life. 

The secularist believes that only knowledge and reason are valid, that 
faith and divine revelation are unreal and unfounded and therefore dogma, 
not effective in any relationship to teaching and learning. There is, at the 


* Ibid, page 3. 
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other extreme, a position which is also a danger to the welfare of the 
Christian college. This is the view of the sectarian which insists that knowl- 
edge can be interpreted only in the light of certain dogma, a religious 
barbarism insisting that faith comes only by divine grace, independent of 
reason. These views by their very nature stand in opposition, not only 
to each other, but to the central nature and purpose of the Christian, 
church-related, Protestant colleges. Somewhere between them is to be 
found the modus operandi, the central context, of what can be proposed 
as the desirable relationship between the Church of the Brethren and its 
colleges. 

One of the weaknesses of the Christian college is that not all faculty 
members, student body, trustees, and supporters possess the same kind or 
degree of commitment. While it should not fall into the error of self-defense 
at this point, the college can remind the church that the members of its 
community also have and exhibit varying degrees of commitment. This 
reminds us, then, that at many points each of the two communities stand 
in judgment of the other. The college in its relation to a Christian com- 
munity tries to order its procedure in a Christian matrix, a program to 
implement its commitment. .The church, as its guardian, presents itself 
as judge, and in a sense, as creator of the boundaries of this matrix. The 
Christian college avowedly proclaims and tries to live its Christian em- 
phasis and aim. Its climate is conducive to the maturation of Christian 
commitment. This is generally beyond the proclamation of the state 
college or university. The church sees to it that what the college pro- 
claims, it really is. 

But there is another side. Higher education is also rightly the 
critic of the Christian church. Higher education itself would not have 
survived in an atmosphere of suspicion, limitation, and shortsightedness. 
While it is the church that has been aware of the needs of culture, the 
academicians have spelled out the nature of the requirements of man 
himself as the “person” in the culture. The intellectual leaders, within 
the Christian tradition, have not only sought for but have inspired the 
church to relate faith and learning, knowledge and living. The church 
must help with a theology and an interpretation with Christian perspec- 
tives; in turn, the college prepares people well grounded in humanities, 
social studies, and sciences for the business of Christian life and leadership. 

Without its colleges the church would not have had leadership. It 
is a sound assumption that a Christian denomination must have colleges 
to serve as an arm, a partner, to be one of its missionary agents of the 
gospel, While, therefore, the program of higher education in a denom- 
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ination provides the intellectual stimulus for leadership, the church sees 
to it that faith has its part, that commitment retains its significance and 
that the two communities have a sharing relationship. 


V. DO WE HAVE A PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION? 


In the light of the foregoing discussions, the reader is ready to ask 
himself, “Does the Church of the Brethren have a philosophy of higher 
education?” Indeed, what is meant by the term philosophy of education? 


Assuming that there is a theological justification and basis for the 
Church of the Brethren to be in the business of higher education, how 
can it implement its task? How can its vocation be fulfilled? What are the 
planks written into the platform of higher education by the denomination 
and its colleges? Specifically, by what steps and through what strategy does 
the denomination achieve its purpose in the foregoing relationships of 
church and college? What is the basic theological presupposition which 
forms the motivations for the administrations and faculties of our colleges? 
By what strategy do the membership and the leadership of the church 
propose not only to perpetuate its stream of leadership but also to strengthen 
and keep pace with the academic tempo of today and tomorrow? What is 
the denomination supposed to do educationally for its own youth? What 
is the relationship between the six Church of the Brethren colleges and 
the seminary; and, indeed, between these seven institutions of higher learn- 
ing and those of other denominations and those of nondenominational and 
non-Christian profession? Does the denomination consciously seek to pre- 
pare its youth for higher education and/or for any of the professions? How 
does the constituency of the denomination propose to finance such a venture? 
What kinds of faculties are desirable? How do the faculties propose to teach 
and to construct curriculums on the basis of these premises? 


To have asked the above questions is to have defined, in part, what is 
meant by a philosophy of education. In short, to define a philosophy of 
education is to suggest the working basis, the strategies and implementa- 
tions for and by which a body interested in a common venture plans for and 
orders its procedure to achieve success in the project. 

In the light of this, one must come to the conclusion that the Church 
of the Brethren does not have a philosophy of higher education and it is 
doubtful that it has ever consciously had one. As a denomination, we 
have been conspicuous by our aloofness from higher educational planning. 
On the other hand, the evidence is quite clear that our institutions of 
higher learning have provided a continuum of able and devoted leadership 
to the denomination. As accredited colleges, they are presently sharing in 
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a national program of higher education in a way which has contributed 
generously to American vitality generally. Our successes may be due 
more to chance and sheer response to personality than to a plan or fore- 
sight, policy, or strategy. Formal education has not been our denom- 
inational strategy. 

Our colleges have been regional in origin and support and for the 
most part have been forced to “hoe their own row.” The denomination 
has not been quite sure, or perhaps even aware, that if its colleges were 
to disappear there would be a withering of vitality in its entire lifestream. 
The size and the strength of nonchurch-related colleges are becoming 
more significant in American life. At present many of the faculty of 
the church-related college (and those of state institutions) were educated 
in church colleges and thus, in a sense, the church has been in state 
education unconsciously; but as the proportion of state college and 
university teachers increases, the church will lose further its influence 
on American life. The Christian college has had a more profound 
influence on higher education (though not enough, to be sure) than the 
Church of the Brethren membership knows. It is doubtful that the Church 
of the Brethren is aware of its commitment and “vocation” in this area. 


VI. THE CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN COLLEGES 
AND THE FUTURE 


With these views as a backdrop, let us come to specific proposals which 
should constitute a philosophy of higher education for the denomination. 
Each institution is not dealt with individually, nor will each specific item 
be treated at length. Other writers are presenting in their own words on 
succeeding pages more elaborate suggestions in some of the same areas. 


1. The denomination must be instructed on the nature and function 
of a Christian college, and the “vocation” of the church-and-college venture. 


The Church of the Brethren has taken its colleges too much for granted. 
Yet there is evidence that the church misunderstands the nature and the 
function of a Christian liberal arts college. The church must be aware of 
a college’s need to recruit and employ instructors who, in addition to 
possessing deep Christian commitment as men of God, are intellectually 
and academically superior. It must know that there is basically no conflict 
between the liberal arts ideal—the pursuit of truth, per se —and the 
standards and theological motivations of the church. 

Now certainly this view, without further explanation, leaves the church 
and college relationship in a precarious position. While we must ‘disavow 
the totalitarian, monistic, exclusivistic, imperialistic, and therefore deadly 
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claim’” of sectarian higher education, Joseph Haroutunian proposes that 
“Christian education means education according to the Christian faith. It 
does not mean the teaching of Christian beliefs or doctrines, but teaching 
conducted in the light of the Christian understanding of human beings, 
their nature, their powers, their destiny.’”* This means, then, that the 
Church of the Brethren is willing on the one hand to turn its colleges loose 
in the academic pursuit, and, on the other, to guide them in the light 
of Christian understanding. 


Obviously, this will require design and plan. If the church-related 
college has a “call,” a “vocation,” the church and the college must discern 
what that “call” is and how the two communities will seek jointly to 
fulfill it. Higher education must be given a major place in the program 
of Annual Conferences. District, regional, and local church institutes should 
be planned to provide opportunities for such sharing and instruction. Only 
as the program of higher education is given a high priority can it be under- 
stood. 

2. The colleges individually and jointly must constantly study and 
restudy the justifications for their own existence and the designs for their 
future. 

At present all six of the Church of the Brethren colleges are accredited 
as liberal arts colleges. This is proof of a certain quality and constancy in 
the fruits of self-study. But it is not enough. And while each of the colleges 
should seek to attain an individuality distinctive from the other five, it is 
more important that each one has a passionate devotion to an ideal. The 
board of trustees, faculty, students, and constituency of each college must 
grapple with the means by which that college may fulfill its vocation to 
the denomination. They are aware that church-relatedness is no insurance 
against secularism. While each seeks freedom of intellectual inquiry on 
the one hand, it must also find its integrating philosophy and dominating 
policy in the Christian context. It is finally the faculty and administration 
that determine the nature and the message of the college. Therefore, their 
commitment to Christ as Lord of life, their reverence for truth, and its 
treatment with utmost integrity, together with a sense of academic vocation, 
are all important. 


The college stands with the church in answering the question, “How 
shall man live?” Local faculty study groups, inter-faculty sharing at Annual 
Conference, more frequent Brethren college conferences sponsored by the 


*John Paul von Grueningen, Editor, Toward a Christian Philosophy of Higher Education, Chapter 
II, by Joseph Haroutunian, “A Protestant Theory of Education” (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 
1957), page 26. 
* Ibid, page 24. 
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denomination, provision within each college for greater research in this 
area, and community-faculty planning are essentials. —The church and the 
college together must provide for these, pay for them, and understand them 
as prerequisite to vocational fulfillment. 


3. Efforts must be doubled jointly in the recruitment of Brethren 
youth, particularly with reference to leadership training. 

The higher education of its youth is the business of the church. If this 
is not true, then it becomes the business of the state. Generally speaking, 
the leadership which can eventually be expected to direct the affairs of the 
church comes from the church itself — not from outside. It is the mandate 
of the church to see that leaders are raised up within the church. 


We need to initiate a program of education among parents of future 
college students so that they — more of them — will arrive at the doors 
of the Brethren colleges better prepared to attend college and to succeed 
in their academic pursuits. The Brethren are a pragmatic people. Many 
have been hoping that their children will prepare for earning a living at 
the earliest moment and with the least cost possible. Parents, pupils, and 
church members alike will observe that this is a new day —the day of 
going to college first, then specializing in professional preparation later. 


Today there are forty-five percent more college students in America 
than six years ago. The growth in college attendance will continue at a 
stupendous rate. Yet many more Brethren students belong in Brethren 
colleges. This means effective recruiting, by convincing the Brethren 
home and the local congregation that the Brethren college is not just 
another college. 

The argument that a student cannot get what he wants on a Brethren 
college campus because it does not offer his academic choice often breaks 
down in the light of today’s need for a general liberal arts education prior 
to specialization. 

There are those who would insist that the state can educate their 
children at lower cost than the church college. When all factors are con- 
sidered, studies show that this is usually not true. But even if it were, 
there are other factors to be included: It is on the college campus that 
the student finds his life’s mate, develops his lifelong philosophy, and 
“firms up” his working theological viewpoints. These, at whatever the 
cost, are worth a sacrifice greater than any dollar calculation. 

Our colleges are to be commended for their athletic policy. It is a 
tribute to them that they do not “buy” athletes, and, in fact, that in the 
recruitment of students generally, they do not place a dollar value on the 
purchase price of a student. For either parents or colleges to assume that 
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a student ought to go to the highest scholarship bidder is subject to serious 
question. 

Youth counselors are generally wise, too, to urge students to complete 
college before entering Brethren Service. The advantages of all the edu- 
cation one can get prior to service usually outweigh other considerations. 


4. The Church of the Brethren colleges deserve a more significant 
consideration in the denominational benevolence budget. 

Although this subject is being covered in greater detail elsewhere in 
this issue, the importance of this item as one of the elements of a sound 
denominational philosophy of higher education is so great that brief ref- 
erence to it must be made here. 

Suffice it to say that if the church is going to have an educational 
program, it will be costly. Whether it is to be paid for on the local level, 
the district level, or on a Brotherhood scale may not be of prime importance. 
As a policy, it is probably of importance that both the local church and 
the Brotherhood must be actively concerned. The local church budget 
item for the college, remitted either directly or through the district budget, 
will be substantial enough to create a loyal relationship between congrega- 
tion and college. The General Budget item, on the other hand, is a de- 
nominational support to weld a Brotherhood relationship. The total gifts 
to our colleges from the church for the 1956-57 year were $460,385. Is it 
reasonable to propose that the General Budget include another $250,000 
annually in unrestricted gifts for current operation and plant expansion? 
If the several colleges can then continue their efforts to seek increased gifts 
from industry, business, alumni, and parents, their chance at survival is 
enhanced and their opportunity to maintain an “even break” with other 
strong colleges is increased. Only in this way can the denomination lay 
claim to its colleges, for those who pay the bills will have a management 
interest. The church will have, and pay for, what it wants most. 

The other area of financial support is related to assisting students 
themselves. Every local congregation could well afford to provide student 
loan and scholarship funds to assist some of its own number to attend a 
Brethren college. The provisions and administration of such funds should 
be worked out with the college in the region so as to avoid unmanageable 
or peculiar regulations. 


5. The denomination and its colleges must together examine the great 
issues today and speak courageously to them. 

The church must know that in a day of world-shaking issues, it is 
educated men who will deal with those issues. Cannot the church likewise 
be sure that it is committed men who should deal with them? If it does 
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not, it is the technical mind, the specialist who may not see life whole, 
whose first concern may not be the values held by the Christian church, 
who will call the plays. 


The implications of this in terms of inspiring young men and women 
in our colleges to enter political, business, professional, and service areas 
of life, as well as full-time Christian service, are obvious. Out of the constant 
tension which the church keeps with society, the church’s committed 
educational leaders may derive a guiding philosophy from which can be 
fashioned an approach to the deepest problems of mankind. 


Increasingly the problems of the world will be dealt with by college 
graduates. If pacifism, the service motive, and pious living are to find a 
place at the discussion tables of national and international conferences, 
it may be because the Church of the Brethren has made them important 
by design. 


6. The Brethren should be more concerned about graduate study in 
selected areas, at least. 


It is the writer’s contention that, if the Brethren are to speak to world 
issues, it will be necessary to have a concern and a plan for the graduate 
education of more of its potentially promising leaders in selected areas — 
social service, government careers, and journalism, for example — just as 
we have rightly decided to do in the ministry. This is especially true as 
we enter an era in which leadership in these vocations is dependent upon 
training beyond the B.A. degree. 

This does not imply the establishment of a graduate college, though 
the Brethren may decide to do so in some future decade, but rather a 
planned concern for assisting graduate students to attend institutions whose 
educational philosophy and environment are conducive to further matura- 
tion of the Brethren theological and philosophical orientation. The ex- 
pansion of our present program of financial assistance, and more careful 
guidance, could result in a greater supply of college and church leaders 
with Masters’ and Doctors’ degrees. The church thus could speak more 
emphatically on certain key issues before it. 


7. Liberal arts is the primary curricular interest of the church-related 
college. 

Jerald C. Brauer of the Federated Theological Faculty, University of 
Chicago, speaking at the Quadrennial Convocation said, ‘““The one op- 
portunity open to the Christian, church-related liberal arts colleges today 
is to be thoroughly, and only, liberal arts; trimming off such peripheral 
teaching as may not be appropriate to this line of endeavor, to stay with 
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the efforts which relate the students to their faith, a broad, perspective- 
building discipline of life.” 

Is it not in this perspective that the colleges can be the unifying force 
in Brethren thought? It is in the diversity of the liberal arts themselves 
that the very basis for unity exists. It is in the context of liberal arts 
study that the church can expressly interpret the nature of the universe, 
the purpose of creation, human destiny, and similar problems confronting 
the Christian youth. The Christian doctrine of “vocation” teaches that 
one serves God not only in his occupation or profession but in all ramifica- 
tions of that work: in one’s relation to all elements in this context, as 
citizen, as economist, as homemaker — all these, in addition to one’s attempt 
at piety. 

We have often said that Brethren colleges cannot be all things to all 
people. Yet in this way there is precisely that opportunity. There is reason 
why every student desiring collegiate specialization should begin with 
general education, its basis in the liberal arts. This the Brethren must see. 


8. To find ways to serve, and to educate for churchmanship, is a dual 
task. 

While our colleges can do no less than require attendance at chapel, 
encourage student volunteer movements, sponsor deputation teams from 
the campus to the churches, and provide a variety of worship opportunities 
on the campus, none of these nor all of them together are a guarantee of 
church relationship or of the presence of Christian quality on a campus. 
While the college’s primary task is not evangelism, it must be vitally 
interested in developing leadership for this function of the church, a kind 
of leadership which is not only articulate but exemplary. While not an 
evangelistic society itself, the college will show more than a casual interest 
in the spiritual welfare of students. Students will not only be encouraged 
to worship; they will be led in worship. They will not only be told about 
church leadership; they will be persons in the program of the church. 
The college church is a partner in this and bears a heavy responsibility. 


The church has a right to expect that its colleges will nurture faith, 
and, while reaching out for an ecumenical opportunity, they will also 
provide laboratory experiences for denominational growth and expression. 
The church might expect at the same time that after four years on a 
Christian college campus our Brethren students may have become better 
Brethren, the Methodist students would have become better Methodists, 
etc., if we are true to our nonsectarian heritage. If we cannot devise means 
to educate for churchmanship —a joint task of church and college — we 
bypass a great opportunity. Church and college should see to it that dozens 
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of its students serve in churches each summer in remunerative and ex- 
periential work of value to church and student. 


Home, local church, college, and seminary all form one chain in the 
process of maturing Christian leadership. This is a denominational task. 


9. Our colleges must be GOOD colleges; the denomination must be 
more than a sect, a STRONG DENOMINATION. 


There is little justification for a college professing to be Christian 
and at the same time permitting shoddy instruction. The first task of 
any college is to express its faith in learning and to provide good facilities, 
great teaching, and high academic attainment, so that the alumni and the 
church will be proud to claim it as their own. 

This implies for each college: 

(a) that it must do whatever is necessary to retain full accreditation; 

(b) a substantial proportion of doctorates, provision for leaves-of- 
absence, salaries high enough to encourage professional advancement, and 
faculty leadership recognized by other colleges; 

(c) an effective counseling program during recruitment and in college 
to minimize substantially the problem of drop-outs during college; 

(d) a board of trustees, diverse in ability, profession, and religious 
affiliation (but committed to the Brethren-college relationship), of the 
highest business and churchmanship caliber that can be found; 

(e) the continuous effort of each college to be efficient in business 
management, truthful but vigorous in its public relations activities, righteous 
in its efforts to eliminate curricular overlapping and duplication, committed 
to its prime function as a community of Christian scholars, and knowing 
that goodness does not depend upon bigness; 

(f) a commitment to the residence-college idea, making possible the 
realization of the campus-community ideal. 

From the denominational viewpoint, it implies that: 

(a) colleges of the denomination will be no stronger than the 
denomination itself, if they are to remain church-related (while this may 
not be appropriate in a statement on philosophy of education, the church 
must deliberately design and plan for strength); 

(b) a denomination will plan deliberately to develop leadership 
for itself and all the agencies of its program (this is repeated here to 
remind ourselves that a church that neglects this soon loses vitality); 

(c) the church will understand and encourage the college’s insistence 
on excellence, and will recognize that excellence is not dependent upon a 
totally Brethren faculty, but rather in diversity and commitment; 

(d) finally, the lifestream of the college will be enriched by its 
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sponsor’s prayers, encouragement, enthusiastic support, and forward-looking 
counsel. 


10. The quality of the faculty must be guarded with utmost concern. 


Statements emphasizing the importance of the faculty have been made 
at various points throughout this discussion. A wise caution is found in 
the words of Guy E. Snavely, that “whether the student leaves his alma 
mater with ideals predominately materialistic rather than spiritual will 
depend to a great extent upon the faculty, [whether] he goes forth educated 
to think and act with honesty, precision, justice, with charity.” For each 
college, the business of faculty recruitment, selection, and improvement 
is its number-one priority. 

One final statement: Perhaps the most essential element in a program 
of higher education is a generally accepted determination to give enthusi- 
astic priority to its colleges. Once this viewpoint is adopted, the various 
parts of the program may be more fully implemented. In order to lend 
assistance in achieving this and to emphasize, co-ordinate, and implement 
the suggestions on preceding pages, a full-time executive director of higher 
education is needed for the denomination. These tasks are too great and 
too involved to be left to the individual colleges and to chance! 


Ours is a great challenge; and what an opportunity! If our Brethren 
colleges have a purpose under God, and are dedicated to it, they will not 
only survive but will go proudly forward in the assurance that they are 
wanted to serve a unique function in American life. 


® Guy E. Snavely, The Church and the Four-Year College, An Appraisal of Their Relation (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1955), page 190. 








A Challenge ... Understanding and Supporting an 
Adequate Program of Christian Higher Education in 
the Church of the Brethren in the Years Ahead 


A. C. BAUGHER 


INTRODUCTION 


Higher education in the Church of the Brethren is essentially the 
same as it is in other church-related colleges throughout the country. It 
is significant that all of our Brethren colleges are accredited by the highest 
officially recognized accrediting agencies’ in the several regions in which 
they are located. This in itself is an achievement of which the Church of 
the Brethren can be justifiably proud. But it needs to be said that because 
of the rapidly advancing demands in higher education both quantitatively 
and qualitatively, only by the most devoted effort will our colleges be 
able to maintain the current standards of excellence. 

The rapidly expanding enrollments with the resultant demands for 
more classrooms, laboratories, libraries, dormitories, and adequately trained 
teachers, have brought an unprecedented challenge to our educational 
institutions. Technological developments, new concepts of social, eco- 
nomic, and political relationships, and an awakening in religious thinking, 
have brought with them the need for both breadth and depth of education 
in practically all fields never before recognized. 


It is a fact of almost unbelievable significance that in spite of the 
tremendous educational and technological advance during the past decades, 
our Brethren colleges have attained nationally accepted standards of 
academic excellence. 

This paper will place emphasis upon the current status of higher 
education in the Church of the Brethren, along the following lines: 

1. a survey of higher education at mid-century in the United States 

in general and in the Church of the Brethren in particular; 

2. a brief resumé of current trends in higher education; 


3. an outline of the basic principles of a Christian philosophy of 
education; 


A. C. Baugher is president of Elizabethtown College. A native of Pennsylvania, he 
is a graduate of Elizabethtown and of New York University. He has been moderator of 
Annual Conference, and a member for many years of the General Brotherhood Board. 

* There are five such regional accrediting agencies: namely, the New England Association; the 
Middle States Association (Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania, and Juniata, Pennsylvania); Southern (Bridge- 
water, Virginia); North Central (Manchester, Indiana, and McPherson, Kansas); and Pacific (La Verne, 
California). 
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4. an analysis of a program of financial support to higher education 
in the Church of the Brethren; 
5. observations and recommendations. 


All of the six Brethren colleges’ are classified as private, church-related 
institutions. This means that they do not receive any financial support 
from the state in which they are located and that their control is vested 
in a board whose members are elected (or appointed) by the related church. 
Even if the board of control is self-perpetuating the institution is still 
regarded as being historically church-related. 

It should be further understood that regardless of the origin of the 
college, or even the nature of the mechanics of its control and the source 
of financial support, practically all so-called private, church-related colleges 
in the United States are public in function. This grows out of the unre- 
stricted student enrollment, the social, political, and religious latitude for 
faculty personnel, and the academic freedom in the classroom. The broad 
basic educational philosophy of a college or university is in reality the 
true measure of the institution. 

In the treatment of this subject reference to the history of higher 
education in our church and the country at large is used in order to gain 
an adequate perspective for the future. I am aware that it is much easier 
to argue the claims of a prophet than it is to refute the facts of history. 
At the same time the words of former President Truman are pertinent: 
“Any schoolboy’s afterthought is worth more than the forethought of the 
greatest statesman.’”* 


HIGHER EDUCATION AT THE MID-CENTURY 


Higher education has grown steadily and rapidly since the beginning 
of the twentieth century. 

The enrollment in institutions beyond the high school in the United 
States is shown in the following table: 


Table I— Enrollment Since 1900 


PE tuctcarcasialaceea 168,000 
(eer 276,600 
| EIS ee 462,500 
DED cuiskesconesicuehed 924,275 
UE cicunedsiienaseiens 1,494,203 
Re ere 2,659,021 
SRE 3,000,000 
Re 6,000,000 (est.) 


* Because of the rather basic difference between the nature and content of general college education 
and theological education, this paper will not attempt to cover the work of our theological seminary. 
* Harry S. Truman’s Memoirs, Volume I, “Years of Decisions,” Preface X (Doubleday). 
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There are several commonly accepted primary causes for this phenom- 
enal growth in post-high-school enrollments. They are, first: the general 
upward extension of education, back of which is the basic philosophy of 
mass education as an essential characteristic of American democracy. While 
the total population of the United States roughly doubled in the fifty years 
from 1890 to 1940, the number of high school students increased more 
than fifteen times and the college students increased eight times as rapidly. 


The second is the rapid increase in total population and the compulsory 
attendance laws; and the third is the demand for more education as a 
concomitant of our technological civilization. Indications are that these 
factors will continue and most likely increase with growing emphasis. 


About thirty percent of our nation’s youth continue their formal 
education beyond the high school. No conclusive information is available 
as to the percent of Brethren youth who go to college. Such a study should 
be made as a part of the over-all program of higher education for the 
Church of the Brethren. 


A study to discover where our Brethren youth go to college and what 
courses of study they pursue would also have significant value. 


Another question with which we are primarily concerned is how the 
program of higher education in the Church of the Brethren compares with 
that of other denominations throughout the country. 


Higher education in the Church of the Brethren was a bit late in 
getting started. Our colleges have an age range between fifty and seventy- 
five years. If the number of years since regional accreditation was attained 
is used as a measure of educational stature and maturity, they are much 
younger. 

It is generally accepted as fact that the founders of the Church of 
the Brethren were men of substantial educational attainments. However, 
for a number of reasons, the first century of the history of the church 
witnessed a decline in the educational level of its membership. About a 
hundred years ago the Church of the Brethren began to recognize the serious 
consequences of this. As a result, for nearly the past hundred years, feverish 
efforts have been made to recover the early interest in higher education. 
Out of these efforts during the latter half of the nineteenth century came 
more than thirty attempts to found institutions of higher education for 
the Church of the Brethren. 

It is our conviction that all these efforts grew out of pure motives but 
that most of them experienced severe trials and tribulations because of the 
educational and administrative trial-and-error methods which any new 
venture involves. 
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Today only six colleges and one theological seminary remain. These 
institutions have come to their present standing through a great devotion, 
hardship, and even suffering. 

Their present attainments were made possible in a large measure 
through the tremendous sacrifice by the faculty and administration per- 
sonnel, who frequently served at mere pittances as salaries. Their sacrifices 
were the actual lifeblood of the institutions. Because of the absence of 
an adequate income from endowment and because of little support from 
the church these donated services were absolutely necessary if the educa- 
tional program of the church was to continue. Accrediting agencies equated 
such contributed services as endowment equivalent. 

Obviously such a program of sacrificial subsidizing of the program of 
higher education in the church left much to be desired in terms of institu- 
tional stability and academic stature. 

In relation to other colleges and universities, even other American 
colleges and universities, all our colleges are young institutions, but they 
have come to such a maturity through the attainment of academic excel- 
lence that they have taken their place among the recognized colleges of 
the country. 

However, the advancement in the educational standing of our colleges 
was attainable only when our church on the local level began to recognize 
the vital importance of higher education in the life of the church, and 
as a growing body of alumni, the local communities began to give their 
support to the cause of higher education, along with interested and able 
individuals. 

It is a commonly recognized fact that enrollments in the institutions 
of higher education in the United States will continue to increase rapidly 
at least for the next twenty years. The years from 1940 to 1942 represent 
the bottom of the trough in birthrate. The number of youths seeking 
admission to colleges and universities by 1970 is estimated to be more than 
double what it is today. With facilities in most of the institutions now 
being filled to capacity, the question of how another three million youths 
will be accommodated is a serious one. But the mood of the country seems 
to indicate a determination to provide facilities. 

The demand for more men and women with advanced and specialized 
training for the various professions, trades, businesses, farming, homemaking, 
and service in the church is growing. 

The Congress of the United States has already appropriated hundreds 
of millions of dollars for long-term low-interest-rate loans to private colleges 
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for housing of students and faculty.‘ Recently a bill has been introduced 
in Congress which, if passed, will provide similar loans for classrooms, 
laboratories, and library buildings. Similarly, plans are being studied 
whereby aid in the form of scholarships would be provided. Industry has 
already established a number of scholarship programs. 

There is an obvious national awakening to the need for financial aid 
to the cause of higher education regardless of whether it is private and 
church-related or public. 

The reason for the federal government’s interest is portrayed in the 
“Report of the President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High 
School.” i 


Colleges and universities alone will enroll from 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 
additional students by 1970, possibly more. An additional quarter of a million 
teachers will be required. . . . of our nation’s most talented graduates who do 
not go to colleges, approximately 100,000 each year are deterred by financial 
reasons, perhaps another 100,000 chiefly by lack of initiative. There is a serious 
shortage of trained and competent persons in almost every field. 
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With our country’s growing emphasis on public tax-supported educa- 
tion, the recurring question for us is how our church-related, nontax- 
supported colleges will fare in the burgeoning of higher education. Our 
Brethren program of higher education has made outstanding progress 
during the past decades. But can our colleges keep pace with the trend of 
expansion ahead of us? It is certain that colleges which can do no more 
than maintain an already academically impoverished status quo are in 
danger of being lost in the imminent forward surge in education within the 
next few years. 
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There was a time when our colleges were out beating the bushes for 
students. But this is no longer our primary concern. Although the recruit- 
ing programs continue, the admissions officers now devote their time to 
getting students from the upper ranks of the high school seniors. In the j 
twenty-year period from 1936-37 to 1956-57 the regular enrollment in our ; 
Brethren colleges increased from 3,162 to 4,819.° This is an increase of ap- 
proximately fifty percent. The national trend for this same period was 
much greater. This fact alone points to the need for a careful study of 
the total over-all philosophy and program of higher education in the 
Church of the Brethren. 


In addition several of our colleges now need to face the question of 
maximum student enrollment. Authorities in college administration gen- 
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“Four of our Brethren colleges have already negotiated loans totalling more than $2,000,000 for 
dormitories for students. 
® Yearbook, Church of the Brethren, 1938 and 1958 (Elgin, Illinois). 
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erally agree that an enrollment of from five hundred fifty to seven hundred 
fifty represents the optimum number of students for efficiency of operation 
in terms of finances and adequacy of curricular offerings. Several of our 
colleges are now face to face with the problem of expansion or containment. 

In the past decades there has been a definite change in the sources 
of support to higher education. This trend shows signs not only of con- 
tinuing but of gaining in momentum. Indeed, it portends to be a national 
development of great significance. 

Today we have come to recognize that very few, if any, church-related 
colleges are supported solely by their related church groups. Our church 
colleges have come to be recognized as institutions which perform a neces- 
sary service and provide an avenue through which the church can channel 
its influence of the gospel of Christ to the American way of life. For this 
reason the church-related college asks financial support from a larger num- 
ber of sources — chief of which are the church, alumni, community, industry, 
foundations, individuals. Indeed, frequently, the largest part of support 
to a church-related college comes from sources other than the church. These 
sources do not in any way indicate a desire on the part of the donors to 
secure control of the institutions or even to influence the nature and the 
service of them. 

Our country has two systems of education — public and private. The 
former is supported by taxation, the latter by philanthropy. This system 
represents a unique principle of separation of state and church so vital in 
our American way of life. It is in reality one of the bulwarks of our 
democracy. 

To the church this is synonymous with the principles of freedom of 
religion; to industry, it speaks the language of our free-enterprise system. 
This is why two hundred forty-seven church-related and church-controlled 
colleges of Protestant bodies, with an enrollment of 243,133 students, re- 
ceived $19,200,982 from their related churches; why the combined response 
of business corporations in 1957 to colleges throughout the country was 
estimated at $150,000,000; and why several years ago the Ford Foundation 
alone gave $500,000,000 to private colleges and universities. 


TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Some twenty years ago the writer carried on research among one 
hundred sixty-three church-related colleges to determine trends in higher 
education.’ It was learned that there were a number of sharply defined 
trends which were in the making for several decades and which because 


° A. C. Baugher, “A Determination of Trends in Higher Education in Church-related Colleges since 
1900,” a Ph.D. thesis, New York University. 
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of the rapidly growing population of our country and the tremendous 
technological development would have a significant impact upon higher 
education. 

Chief among these trends then already discernible were the following: 

1. Enrollments in tax-supported institutions were increasing more 
rapidly than in privately supported colleges and universities. 

2. Although the related churches have substantially increased their 
financial support to the colleges, the increases from alumni, industry, 
foundations, and individuals (not members of the related church) would 
assume a much larger share of the financial support of the colleges. 

3. Boards of control of church-related colleges which earlier were 
composed almost entirely of clergymen of the related denominations would 
add leaders in industry and business. 

4. The test of denominational affiliation was declining in significance 
as a requirement for membership on boards of control, in the faculty 
personnel, and in student campus activities. 

Higher education as practiced by the private church-related colleges 
and universities was becoming a practical application of the ecumenical 
concept. ; 

5. Private higher education and industry are increasingly regarding 
each other as allies in helping to maintain the democratic principle of free 
enterprise. And that they are colleagues in strengthening the bulwarks of 
democracy. To the church-related program of higher education the right 
of free enterprise and the separation of church and state are of the same 
fabric. 

6. Despite the winning of new sources of financial support for the 
causes of church-related colleges, the devotion of higher education to the 
Christian cause has not been weakened. In essence the church-related college 
has helped to win the support of industry, business, and many individuals 
to the high calling of the Church of Jesus Christ. 

An institution’s claim of support must rest upon the kind of service 
it renders to and for the organization from which support is sought. 
Upon this basic principle rests the claim of our Brethren colleges for 
the financial support of the church. The merits of this claim are found 
in the philosophy of education which underlies the program in our 
colleges, including the curriculum, the faculty, the students, and the ad- 
ministration. This is our reason for including a statement of philosophy 
of education in this paper. 


A BASIC PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


Horace Mann is commonly recognized as the father of public edu- 
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cation in the United States. In 1836 in pleading the cause of universal 
education he prophesied: ‘Extend public education to all the children 
in the United States and ninety percent of all crime will be wiped out.” 
Instead of the fulfillment of his prophecy, crime increased more than five 
hundred percent. We spend more than $20,000,000,000 annually to combat 
crime. Obviously the hope of Horace Mann did not reach fulfillment. 
Something must have gone wrong. In the search for an adequate philosophy 
of education, it is urgent not only that we find our way to attain the 
overcoming of crime but also that we find great new satisfaction and values 
in life. 

Today the basic curriculum of public education in the United States 
is founded upon the seven cardinal principles of education. These are: (1) 
health, (2) command of the fundamental processes, (3) worthy home mem- 
bership, (4) vocation, (5) citizenship, (6) worthy use of leisure, (7) ethical 
character. 

In order to safeguard our American concept of religious freedom, 
public education cannot teach the doctrine and champion the fixed 
principles of any one particular religious faith. Therefore the seven 
cardinal principles are generally regarded as neutral in matters of religion. 

Much of our modern education is based upon a materialistic philoso- 
phy. The outcome of this is seen in the pragmatic theory of learning 
and a naturalistic interpretation of religious experience. 

Our directed efforts in education and our conscious learning are 
based upon the primary sensations gained through the five senses. But 
who has not been startled by momentary flashes of illumination and 
inspiration or “hunches” quite apart from his ordinary senses of taste, 
smell, touch, hearing, and seeing! Again and again intelligent and honest 
men and women have testified to this truth. 


No folly of religion, therefore, could be more ruinous than to endeavor to 
join itself within the categories and vocabulary of contemporary science . . . ; 
but deep within us, like wells . . . ; that behind the race is an Eternal Purpose, 
like the hills from which our help comes, and ahead of us hope, like a sun 
forever rising and never going down... .” 


There are great experiences in life for which our natural laws have 
no adequate explanation. Naturalism and pragmatism have their place 
in education, but we know that there are many recorded achievements 
of the intellect for which psychologists have little to offer as an adequate 
explanation. Rufus M. Jones, the Quaker philosopher, witnessed to this 
truth in these words: 


" Harry E. Fosdick, in As I See Religion, pages 138-139, 
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There come high moments when we find ourselves where we know we 
belong, when the Beyond is here, and the Yonder is present. These eternal 
moments take the soul to the very heart of reality. Many times I have found my 
way home in the dark because my feet felt the road when my eyes could not see 

it. There is something in us, deeper than hands and feet, that finds the way 

to the Central Reality, and when we arrive, we know it.® 


It is based upon the firm conviction that some of life’s greatest values 
are beyond the realm of the temporal. It finds greater confidence and 
inspiration in things that are mysterious than those that are accidental. 
It refuses to believe in the finality of the five senses. 

In summarizing: first, Christian education is based upon the con- 
viction that God planned the universe and the earth as the habitation of 
the human family. Christian education finds it impossible to accept the 
theory that the earth was formed as the result of an unplanned accident 
when a wandering star passed near enough to the sun to produce a tidal 
wave. The Christian can live more consistently in a world of “mystery” 
than in one of “accident.” The former strengthens faith while the latter 
destroys it; the one leads to worship, the other to fear. 

Second, Christian education acknowledges the hand of God in the 
affairs of men and nations. Man’s God-given privilege to choose either 
right or wrong, good or evil, may retard and embarrass God for a day, 
but his purpose will ultimately be fulfilled. God did not create man in 
his own image to see him dashed upon the rocks. He created man to be 
a victor, not a victim. As time marches on, the character of God is being 
revealed to man. 

Third, Christian education insists that great unexplored and unex- 
plained areas of life which lie beyond the reach of our ordinary sense 
perceptions, and that great moments of illumination and _ inspiration, 
which lead to creative work in art, music, literature, and scientific discovery, 
are more than subtle cerebral processes produced by the stimulation of 
our ordinary senses. 

Fourth, Christian education accepts the seven cardinal principles of 
education with the interpretation that “ethical character” is of necessity 
so general that the principle of religious liberty is not violated. Actually, 
any and all religions can subscribe to this as a worthy aim of public educa- 
tion. But a Christian philosophy of education will in addition insist upon 
the teaching of the basic doctrines of the Church of Jesus Christ to the 
end that men and women may accept the gospel of Christ as the ultimate 
way of life, and that they will dedicate themselves to the ideals and service 
of the Church of Jesus Christ. The acceptance of this as an additional 











® Rufus M. Jones, The Radiant Life (Macmillan), pages 31-32. 
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cardinal principle will then give color and character to the other seven. 
Christian education will give the Christian bias to all of life. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR BRETHREN COLLEGES 


Out of the educational ferment in the Church of the Brethren during 
the second half of the nineteenth century, in which there were about 
thirty-five attempts to establish educational institutions, have come six fully 
accredited institutions of higher learning. 

However, if our Brethren colleges are to keep abreast of the great 
educational advance in curricular needs and classrooms, as well as library, 
laboratory, and residence facilities, tremendous forward steps need to be 
taken. Figuratively speaking, our colleges must run at full speed in order 
to keep up with the academic procession. 

Recently, the presidents of our six colleges gave an estimate on 
buildings urgently needed in the next decade. The total amounted to 
more than $8,000,000. 

Where to find this money will be the burden resting with the boards 
of trustees and the administrations of our colleges for years to come. 


The total assets of our colleges and seminary have risen from $6,400,000 
in 1930-31 to over $15,000,000 in 1956-57. 

During the period from 1941-42 to 1956-57 the total income from 
student fees rose from $708,696 to $4,952,858. 


SOURCES OF FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


The generally recognized sources of support for church-related col- 
leges are (1) student fees, (2) endowments, (3) the related church, (4) 
alumni, (5) the community, (6) industry and business, (7) individuals, 
and (8) foundations. 

1. Student Fees. It is my judgment that our Brethren colleges can 
increase their operating income substantially by raising their charges to 
the students and by increasing the student enrollment. In a recent study 
(1955) under the title of College Costs’ the fact was revealed that our 
Brethren colleges are low among church-related colleges in charges for 
tuition, room, and board. This is probably equally true today. It is a 
generally accepted fact that the amount of the tuition fee in a college is 
a fairly accurate index of salaries paid to the faculty. Denominational 
colleges have the reputation of paying low salaries. And because of the 
sacrificial salaries at which most of our faculty members have served in the 


* College Costs, by the Agency Management Association, founded by the Life Insurance Company of 
the United States and Canada Research Department, 1955-8, File Number 116. 
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past, our colleges have been too largely “faculty supported.” Low faculty 
salaries cannot continue if our colleges are to keep pace with the demands 
facing them in the next decade. 

The optimum size academically, administratively, and financially is 
possible with an enrollment of from five hundred fifty to seven hundred 
fifty. This size of student body makes it possible to provide at least two 
well-prepared teachers for each department. The administrative overhead 
for a student body of from five hundred fifty to seven hundred fifty is very 
little more than for one of from two hundred fifty to three hundred fifty. 

An optimum number of students and higher student fees will be one 
means of providing more adequate financial support. 

2. Income From Endowment Funds. The total annual income from 
the cash endowment held by our six colleges is small. Our colleges are 
between fifty and seventy-five years of age. In only very exceptional cases 
have colleges founded so recently as our Brethren institutions been able 
to accumulate sizable endowments. During the past quarter of the century, 
endowment funds have been increasingly difficult to secure; and at the 
same time the earnings from endowment funds have been declining. 

The prospects of increasing substantially the income from endow- 
ments are not very encouraging. 

3. The Church. There are two possibilities of increasing the financial 
support from the related church. The one is by having the local con- 
gregations write the college of their area into their annual budget. By 
experience I have found this to be one of the most substantial sources of 
support, although at times some individuals have expressed the fear that 
this procedure would siphon off the giving to other causes, especially to 
the Brotherhood Fund. Experience has proved the exact opposite. Phil- 
anthropy fosters the spirit of greater philanthropy. The proverb that noth- 
ing succeeds like success is applicable here. The other channel through 
which support by the church to our educational institutions should come 
is that of periodic appropriations from the Brotherhood Fund by the 
General Conference. 

Because of the significant contribution which our Brethren colleges 
make to the life of the Brotherhood at large and especially to the ministry, 
directing Brethren men and women into positions of leadership in all 
vocations, and because of the importance of having church support to the 
college come from other than the local level, I firmly believe that there 
should be an appropriation of a significant amount to one of our institutions 
each year. Such an appropriation should be usable for capital expenditures 
only and not for the current budget, 
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The basic reason for regular and substantial support from the church 
is found in the fundamental principle that with ownership goes the re- 
sponsibility of support, and, conversely, with support goes the privilege 
to control. There is a parallel principle in botany that the roots of a plant 
grow in the direction from which the plant draws its nourishment. There 
should be a program of bilateral support to our colleges: one from the 
local district level, the other from the national level. ‘The amount of the 
district support should be a factor in determining the support from the 
national funds. 


4. The Alumni. In terms of higher education in the United States, 
our colleges are relatively young; therefore the large majority of alumni 
and former students belong to the present generation. And because in 
the past our program of higher education placed great emphasis upon the 
service vocations such as teaching, homemaking, the ministry, and other 
distinctly church vocations, many of our alumni are not in a financial 
position to make generous contributions to the support of their alma 
mater. It is only in the more recent years that the alumni of our Brethren 
colleges have entered the more lucrative vocational fields. 

In the years ahead and with an increasing emphasis upon the curricula 
that lead to vocations in industry, business, the healing arts, and law, the 
prospects for greater support from the alumni and former students will 
brighten. 


5. The Community. Each one of our Brethren colleges has a legitimate 
claim for a reasonable amount of support from the community in which 
it is located. Obviously the size and the resources of the community have 
a bearing on the amount of support that can rightfully be expected. The 
amount of support will also be dependent upon such factors as the financial 
impact of the college upon the community, the leadership which the college 
exerts on the affairs of the community, and the size and the academic 
standing of the college. In short, the public relations between the college 
and the community and its financial resources will determine the amount 
of support which the college can expect from the community. It needs to 
be remembered that good public relations are essentially good relations 
within the institution turned inside out. 

The amount of support to our colleges from the several communities 
in which they serve will undoubtedly increase although probably in only 
moderate amounts. 


6. Industry and Business. Industry and business are beginning to 
take an increasingly favorable attitude toward the private colleges. They 
are becoming conscious of the fact that private enterprise in education is 
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essentially the same as private enterprise in industry and business. Leaders 
in these fields also know that if the public tax-supported educational system 
in our country crowds the private church colleges against the wall and 
ultimately out of the picture, essentially the same forces will destroy private 
enterprise in business. Or if private philanthropy will not support the 
program of higher education, the state will be compelled to do it through 
taxes. 

All our colleges have already benefited by the efforts of the several 
state associations which have been formed to find support for the private 
college. And the Council for Financial Aid to Education, a national 
agency, is doing a magnificent service for private colleges. This organiza- 
tion has put on a nation-wide advertising campaign in which national 
periodicals and other media have participated in urging support to the 
private colleges. 


The Church should find it a source of great inspiration to know that 
the church-related colleges of the country have been instrumental in 
winning so great financial support of industry and business to her program 
of Christian education. 


7. Individuals. Nearly every community has individuals who have 


sizable estates and/or incomes. There is no ready answer as to how to win 
the interest of such persons for the private church-related college. The 
personality of the individual has to be respected and his interests consid- 
ered. Transparent sincerity of those who solicit them, and a strong academic 
program in the college they are asked to support are the primary qualifica- 
tions for success in securing financial support. An invitation to share in the 
management of the institution, even though it may be only indirect par- 
ticipation, is sometimes an incentive to give financial support to its devel- 
opment. 

Membership on the boards of trustees of our Brethren colleges has 
been pretty largely on the “closed communion” basis — frequently too 
much so in fact to win substantial support from individuals who are not 
members of the Church of the Brethren. 


8. Foundations. Prior to the grants by the Ford Foundation, our 
colleges, except in one or two instances, have not received substantial aid 
from foundations. The future may become more favorable. But aid from 
foundations cannot be depended upon for a steady ongoing program of 
support for our colleges at this time. Research grants are good and wel- 
come, but often such income is for specific and temporary projects which 
add little to capital development of the institution. 
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THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES AND FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


There is another phase to the problem of financing higher education 
in the Church of the Brethren that needs to be mentioned. It is the long- 
range-strategy approach of winning financial support for our colleges through 
the boards of trustees. 

The responsibilities of a board of trustees of a college are generally 
considered to be in four rather distinct areas: (1) to determine the general 
policies of the institution, (2) to select a president, (3) to serve as a channel 
of public relations, and (4) to build an adequate financial foundation for 
the institution. The amount of time necessary to discharge these responsi- 
bilities varies. General policies are usually fairly well defined in the Charter 
and By-Laws. The selection of a president is a periodic function. Serving 
as a channel for wholesome public relations is by its very nature a con- 
tinuous type of service. 

The fourth function, dealing with the problem of securing financial 
support for the institution, is extremely important. The trustees of a 
tax-supported college also have this responsibility, but they usually look 
primarily to one source for it, namely, the legislature in their own state. 
In contrast, the trustees of a private church-related institution seek support 
through appeals to many different agencies, such as the church, alumni, 
the local community, industry, private business, individuals, and founda- 
tions. 

The rising tide of student enrollment with the resultant need for a 
larger staff, more buildings, and endowment, calls for courageous, capable, 
and aggressive effort. 


If our colleges are to keep abreast of the development in the field 
of higher education as private church-related institutions, then it is urgent 
that the boards of trustees include in their membership men and women 
who represent: (a) the leaders in the Church of the Brethren, (b) indi- 
viduals who possess outstanding business and financial ability, and (c) per- 
sons with dynamic educational background and experience. 

Our colleges will always be interested in maintaining an intimate 
relationship with the church. And because the ownership of the colleges 
resides in the church, the final control will necessarily rest with the church. 
Consequently, the majority of the members of the boards of trustees should 
be members of the Church of the Brethren. However, because of the wide 
range of potential agencies from which support should be sought, it is 
important that these agencies have representation on the boards of control. 

The church members on a board, who hold the majority vote, should 
have qualifications other than membership in the related church. They 
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should represent the very best that the church has in terms of all the 
facets of leadership and ability. 

Two other groups should have representation on the board; they are 
the alumni and the community. 

After the above-mentioned groups are included in the boards of 
trustees, the membership should be open to bring into it more persons of 
demonstrated interest in Christian higher education and outstanding finan- 
cial ability to contribute to its support. To find such men and women is 
not easy, but it is exceedingly important. 

It is a difficult problem to build a strong faculty for a Christian college, 
and it is just as difficult to build a strong board of trustees. 

Membership on the board of trustees of a church college today is 
not a sinecure. It requires the very highest type of spiritual and material 
leadership qualities adequate for the problems of Christian education. 


BRETHREN STUDENTS IN BRETHREN COLLEGES 


The number of Brethren students attending our six Brethren colleges 
— not including the seminary — constitutes only about thirty-three percent 
of the total enrollment. There are several reasons for this low percentage. 
Among them are these: 
1. the relatively large number of colleges for a total church member- 
ship of approximately 200,000; 
2. the proximity of other church-related colleges in our densely popu- 
lated Brethren areas; 

. the competition by tax-supported and therefore lower-cost colleges 
and universities; 

. Limited curricular offerings in our Brethren colleges (all of them 
are liberal arts colleges with strong emphasis upon the strictly serv- 
ice vocations and often with only minor emphasis upon professional, 
business, industry, and remunerative fields); 

5. a restricted social program; 

6. a limited scholarship program; 

7. a declining emphasis upon an intense denominational loyalty. 

One sometimes hears the statement that the Church of the Brethren 
cannot afford to support six colleges when the percentage of Brethren is 
no higher than it is. The assumption is that the church is spending a 
considerable amount of money to educate the youth of other denominations. 

The fact of the matter is that if it were not for the tuition receipts of 
non-Brethren students in our colleges, the church could not easily afford 
to operate any one of our Brethren colleges. Considerably more than fifty 
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percent of the total tuition receipts in any one year, or approximately 
$1,500,000 income, is provided by non-Brethren students. 

Furthermore, our denomination should not consider it as an unde- 
sirable situation in which more than 2,500 youths of whatever non- 
Brethren churches receive their college training in a Brethren educational 
climate. In a Christian institution this in reality represents a practical 
application of the ecumenical principle. 


OBSERVATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. There is a great nation-wide upsurge in educational enrollments 
on all levels which according to the present national birthrate will con- 
tinue at least for the next twenty years. 


2. There is a rapidly growing national trend of increasing the facilities 
for tax-supported higher education, which may endanger the future of 
our historic dual system of education. 


3. The federal government has entered upon a program of granting 
aid to church-related colleges through low-interest loans for residence 
facilities for students and faculty. 


4. A distinctly Christian philosophy of education which will permeate 
the contents of the curriculum, the instructional program, the student 
activities, and the administration makes the Christian college a vital and 
dynamic arm of the church, without which the church would be deprived 
of leadership. 


5. For the first time in the history of the Church of the Brethren all 
of her six colleges are fully accredited by the respective regional associa- 
tions. This is an unusual achievement for our denomination of which 
we can be justifiably proud. 

6. In the light of the rapidly expanding enrollments in colleges and 
universities throughout the country it is obvious that the Church of the 
Brethren colleges will not be able to keep pace with the expansion unless 
new and substantial support can be found. 

7. If the Church of the Brethren is to move forward in church 
extension consistent with the growth of other leading denominations, 
then it is absolutely essential that her program of Christian higher edu- 
cation be financially undergirded to a more substantial extent than has 
been done heretofore. 

8. In the light of the facts set forth in this paper I recommend: 


(1) that a Brotherhood plan be set up whereby a substantial 
appropriation of possibly $15,000 be made to each one of 
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our Brethren colleges by the General Conference annually 
to be applied toward the operating budget; 
(2) that the General Conference make a rotating grant of 
$75,000 to one of the colleges each year, the conditions of 
this grant to be as follows: 
that it be regarded as an incentive appropriation which 
would require that local sources match it with cash to 
be used for capital purposes; 
that it could not be used for current operation; 
that it be applied for capital expenditures only, such as 
buildings, classrooms, laboratories and libraries, and 
faculty salaries; 
that the board of trustees be required to submit proposed 
plans and programs for the use of the funds. 
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Portrait of an Educated Christian 
Moriry J. Mays 


If the idea of an educated Christian invites amusement, or perhaps 
impatient scorn, it can only be because the Christian faith has given as 
well as received offense. There are those who, remembering the fate of 
Galileo at the hands of a scandalized church or the outrageous dispute 
resulting from Darwin’s announcement of the evolutionary hypothesis, 
will insist that the idea of an educated Christian can only be a contradic- 
tion in terms. At every significant advance of science, these will insist, 
the church has either asserted an irreconcilable hostility or failed to express 
an enthusiastic welcome. Once burnt, twice cautious, these refuse further 
commerce with religion and may even aggressively resist it. 


On the other hand, there are those who have too quickly concluded 
the reactionary character of the Christian faith. Religion, they say, is the 
remnant of man’s innocence, the sentimental residue of an earlier stage 
in his rapidly progressing development. At best they can be patiently 
tolerant of religion. But they have judged the Christian faith in this 
sweeping condemnation by its cruder manifestations in superstition and 
idolatry, rather than by its finest flowering among the wiser seers and saints 
who have espoused it. As a consequence, the Christian faith suffers from 
a prejudicial cast of mind which would not be insinuated into other affairs 
of man’s spirit: natural science, jurisprudence, and art, for example. 

Thus the task before us of integrating education and the Christian 
faith in the living reality of a person is a formidable one. All who have 
followed the secular system of education, say through college and especially 
at still higher levels, are keenly aware of the orientation which crowds a 
living commitment of faith into ever narrowing confines and frequently 
stifles it completely. The claims of secular concerns, perhaps especially 
of natural science, as we have seen, as the exclusively appropriate means 
of man’s educational development and enrichment, are so demanding that 
we shall need to re-examine briefly both the basic premises of Christian 
faith and the true purposes of education. 


Perhaps the chief impediment to the creative union of the Christian 
faith and education is the prevailing opinion that Christianity has “facts” 
to add to the sum total of human knowledge. This has been especially 
true when in stating its case the Christian faith has seemed to create 
conflict by entering against the deliverances of natural science a competing 


Morley Mays is dean of Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pennsylvania. He is a gradu- 
ate of Juniata, the University of Chicago, and the University of Virginia. 
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set of factual claims. Is it any wonder that the scientists have seen in the 
Christian faith only a futile rivalry to their own undoubted findings? The 
sharpness of the alleged incompatibility between science and religion has 
been most notable when in trying to account for the origin of the human 
species some Christians have insisted upon a literal reading of the first 
few chapters of Genesis, concluding that the race, along with the whole 
universe, is the product of an act occurring at a specific, if unspecifiable, 
time in the long ago. To this the scientist can only counter that the 
incontrovertible evidences of his inquiry are altogether different and that 
as far as he is concerned he intends to stick by his science. And thus 
science and religion are at a stand, each claiming the sufficiency of its facts 
to settle the point at issue. 

There is no possibility that science will quit the conflict or retire 
from its relentless pursuit of further knowledge which quite possibly will 
continue the conflict in respect of other issues. It will continue to insist, 
and rightly, that when it comes to establishing scientific facts science alone 
is competent. Likewise, the historian when he engages in his characteristic 
researches will demand exclusive competence to establish, on grounds of 
his own choosing, what did or did not occur in the past. 

For too long Christians have fought this unequal battle, from which 
in all honesty we must say they should retire. Thanks to the creative genius 
of committed Christians like Archbishop Temple and Professor Tillich, 
we have no excuse now for not seeing that our thrust as Christians must 
be in a different direction. To them we are indebted for the more 
promising insight that Christianity is not engaged primarily with alternative 
facts or competing knowledge which we can range alongside man’s carefully 
accumulated fund of secular knowledge, half defiantly and half piously. 

Let us take as our clue to the basic significance of the Christian faith 
an unequivocal statement from Professor Amos N. Wilder: “To deny or 
minimize the abiding element of mystery and awe in the religious life is 
to forfeit that life itself.” As the Christian sees it, all of life is rooted in 
mystery. Christianity has no other starting point than the mystery which 
surrounds and permeates our universe. Take away mystery, and you take 
away the basic reason for the existence of the Christian faith. 

Mystery is more than nature’s unprobed residue, all of which will 
finally be brought to light when science, given time, has further perfected 
its methods of research. It is not a Christianized version of the puzzling 
problem of luck and chance. The recognition of mystery is the Christian’s 
way of asserting the superiority of God over all human categories of under- 
standing and forms of speech. His ways are not our ways; his thoughts are 
not our thoughts. The truth of the infinite God is not to be profaned by 
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any human attempt to make it intelligible at the level of common-sense 
understanding or even scientific erudition. Yet it is out of the depths of 
mystery that the ultimate dimensions of existence emerge. 


The reality of mystery in the sense suggested implies boundaries within 
which finite things, including man and his capacity to transcend himself, 
have their day. The mystery sets the limits, but in doing so presses upon 
the universe final measures of meaning within which the whole enterprise 
can move significantly forward. It is outside time and space, but as such 
provides the temporal and the local with their most urgent and most 
pertinent meanings. In a word, it is in relation to the mystery that man 
can find the source and destiny, the ground and end, of existence. 


One further word of caution: We are under the most grievous sort of 
illusion if we assume that since we must use the terms of common discourse 
for reference to the transcendent mystery we cannot differentiate between 
the meanings which the terms have in common discourse and the meanings 
which they have when they point to the mystery. It is easy to overlook the 
distinction between words in their literal reference and in their symbolic 
reference. Accordingly, we lapse into unsophisticated error when we think 
of the ground or source of existence as though we were speaking of biological 


beginnings or historical origins in time. We are equally unsophisticated 
when we conjure up for our destiny or the end of existence visions of 
catastrophic happenings at some future time, at which point time will cease 
to exist. The mystery is not fully penetrable, but we can know at least this: 
that we are dependent upon God for our existence and that human enterprise 
finds its fulfillment to the extent that it represents the purposes which the 
Christian believes to have been spoken from the heart of the mystery. 


One could readily assume at this point that our apprehension of the 
mystery would require some kind of mystical detachment. Surely mystery 
is grasped in vision, trance, or ecstasy. Some of the major religions of the 
world have been mystical and have looked upon the scenes of nature and 
the episodes of history as calamitous. Their devotees have engaged in 
practices of spiritual elevation designed to make them oblivious to the 
affairs and the dimensions of earthly existence. Life, they believe, is intrin- 
sically evil and therefore must be supplanted by transport into a fairer 
world beyond. 

It is rather the Christian belief that the ultimate thrust of mystery 
is into the events and circumstances of this life. The mark of a Christian 
is his awareness of the mysterious dimension of depth in all of his experience. 
Hence it is that Archbishop Temple can say, “The spiritually minded man 
does not differ from the materially minded man chiefly in thinking about 
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different things, but in thinking about the same things differently.” The 
Christian senses that which the non-Christian does not. He feels a heartbeat 
in his experience which the other does not even suspect. For the Christian 
there is a throbbing reality beneath the obvious which vitalizes experience 
beyond the otherwise brittle appearances of things and events. 

For a succinct statement of this point of view it is difficult to surpass 
that of Professor Harbison: 


It is the genius of Christianity that it sees the eternal significance in 
concrete events. From the turning points of Hebrew history to the Incarnation 
itself, God (to a Christian) has been manifesting Himself in the actual, concrete 
events of history. The event is not absorbed and engulfed in the significance as 
it is in more mystical religions; it remains an event, to be accepted in all its 
materiality. But it is not merely an occurrence without meaning. It is a 
manifestation of a divine Will working in events, a Will which both reveals and 
conceals itself in the events of nature and of history. Our knowledge of the 
events of astronomy and physics as of human history need be no less precise 
and objective for being illumined by faith in the God who works through these 
events.” 


The upshot of our consideration is that in relation to human knowledge 
Christianity makes its contribution by supplying not additional facts to be 


accepted at the same level as the facts of science and history, but a frame of 
reference, background, context, setting. The Christian faith is primarily a 
way of viewing the sum total of human experience. It provides slant, 
orientation, perspective, an ultimate mode of interpretation. It draws at- 
tention to the unseen reality within and beneath the surface of descriptive 
detail which identifies the varied objects of our experience. 

One of the most vigorous promoters of this point of view is Theodore 
A. Gill, who has written as follows: 


When it comes to facts, the Christian has no new facts to press upon educators. 
It insists that scholars and teachers take account of all the facts there are, but 
Christianity has no secret store of such facts nor any private method of turning 
out new ones. What Christianity has to offer to education, to scholars and 
teachers, is a distinctive context which, if appreciated and habilitated, would 
show us a liberality not yet dreamed or dared. 

The real difference which Protestant Christianity makes to scholarship and 
teaching is in the context it offers. Consciously Christian scholars and teachers 
will operate with the same facts that their uncommitted or other-committed 
colleagues have, but their research and their teaching will be against a different 
background, from a specific point of view, in a distinctive atmosphere. The 
context of their scholarship will be different. . . . 

Would it be arch-Protestantism, or only archly Protestant, to claim that the 


*E. Harris Harbison, “Liberal Education and Christian Education,” in The Christian Idea of 
Education, edited by Edmund Fuller (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1957), 
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Christian starts with no contents to his life prescribed? He starts with the 
context of his life described. He has, by faith, a picture of the way things really 
are, and where he fits into the picture. He is charged with responsibility for 
the contents he develops within that context. We are committed to a God with 
a certain intention; we live in a world with certain possibilities; we have a 
certain relationship to that God within that world. Such is the frame, the stage, 
the background, the standpoint, the context of our living. Now we are account- 
able for the content. It is the setting of the Christian life, not some preworked 
script, which makes its configurations and conclusions different and distinctive.* 


If we can say that out of the mystery God has spoken to us, we can 
conclude that the eternal word is redemptive in character. The Christian 
believes that meaningful resources for the living out of his days are to be 
found in the mystery. There he can find the answers to his perplexities, 
his mixed and sometimes contradictory motives, his craven appetites, his 
ambiguous morality, his tragic sufferings. The faith of the Christian is a 
conviction that above his comprehension eternal purposes are being served, 
that God stands just within the shadows offering him redemptive possibility 
as the ultimate dimension of every experience. If he is the victim of occa- 
sions or circumstances over which he has no control, situations which may 
be utterly tragic, he can be assured that there are resources available to him 
which will transmute the given into an occasion of redemptive triumph. 
Certainly there is ample witness that Christians in all epochs of history have 
realized just that redemptive actuality. Pliny the Younger remarked how 
the early Christians sang as they went to death. When the American soldiers 
discovered the ancient Roman salt mines along the Mediterranean coast of 
North Africa during World War II, they found the walls of the mines, to 
which Christians had been sent to rot, covered with the single Latin word, 
vita. “Life,” they shouted as they found the redemptive possibility in the 
midst of the final and irrevocable event of death. 


But the redemptive possibility is available to us not only as we are 
victims of life’s given occasions; it is equally ours when we are the responsible 
agents of the events which we experience. Commitment beyond the clear 
vision of purposive outcomes is the substance of faith not only when we are 
faced with powers and things which we are forced to accept, but also when 
the course of life lies within our capabilities of determination. Surely it 
was to this second role that Jesus spoke so emphatically in teaching the love 
commandment. To the extent that our purposes represent the sacrificial 
self-giving for the good of another which was manifest supremely in Jesus 
Christ, the assurance of faith is that our goodness is never lost, no matter 
how ungratifying or how disillusioning the outcome may appear to be. If 


3 “The Garden and the Grove,” in The Christian Century, January 25, 1956, pages 101-102, 
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we will let him, God will take up the frayed ends of our lives, the rents and 
tatters, and in the eternities of his presence guarantee pattern and purpose 
to them. He will bring the completion of the fragmentary, the restoration 
of the broken. 


Before taking brush strokes to the last and more detailed lines of our 
portrait of the educated Christian, let us step briefly into the tangled grove 
of education, giving particular attention therein to higher education. No 
brief examination can possibly do justice to the confusion which exists in 
the circles of education at the present time. At the risk of incurring 
uninhibited scorn for the position which we shall take, we propose that 
any education worthy of the name should orient the student to general 
principles of knowledge. Education could be confined to the acquisition of 
skills or the accumulation of factual details through prodigious feats of drill 
or memory. Such feats are not to be despised; indeed, any disciplined 
development of natural powers is worthy to be regarded as sacred. How- 
ever, we prefer to consider as the educated man the man of inquiring and 
penetrating mind who understands principles, as the physicist can be assumed 
to know something more profound about the combustion engine than the 
mechanic, however skillful and indispensable the latter may be. The physi- 
cist knows the principle of combustion, in abstraction from all particular 
combustion engines, whereas the mechanic knows only the operation of this 
or that particular engine, its defects and the particular measures needed to 
keep it in a useful state of repair. 

From classical times the man of insight into principles has been re- 
garded as superior to others. He was thought to have developed powers 
peculiar to the human species and thereby to have attained kinship with 
the divine. The modern exemplar of this ideal is the scientific man, the 
one who strikes for the generalizations which will give unity and order to 
a wide variety of the phenomena under observation. His knowledge is formal 
and abstract, an accomplishment requiring imagination as well as logical 
orderliness. Although, to be sure, only a select few will win the distinction 
of becoming original scientists, all who have realized their capacity for 
pursuing the creative genius of others can legitimately claim to be the 
educated man in our sense of the word. (The category is not limited to 
those who have been institutionalized.) 

What relevance can the Christian faith possibly have for this kind of 
educated man? Can there be rapprochement between education and faith 
at a stage in history when these two achievements are considered by most 
thoughtful people to be incompatible and even mutually repelling? These 
questions are urgent not only because of the long history of recrimination 
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between education and faith, between the mortarboard and the cloth, but 
because current gestures of reconciliation are frequently superficial. At 
times scientists have done nothing more than make a heroic effort to relieve 
a sense of uneasiness over the consequences of their achievements by adding 
to their science a crust of pious humanitarianism. On the other hand, 
conspicuously few committed people have taken the trouble to understand 
science and have been content to let science proceed on its own so long 
as it violates no cherished doctrine of their unexamined faith. Indeed, one 
is sometimes surprised how eagerly the average person welcomes science (by 
which he really means technology) as a contributor to creature comforts 
and as a symbol of cultural prestige. 


Our portrait of the educated Christian, however, requires more than 
an expedient concordat, more than a live-and-let-live attitude. We can 
propose a mutuality between the Christian faith and education which will 
actually contribute to the complete realization of each. This should mean 
such an enrichment of each by the other that neither can claim the full 
measure of its development alone. Instead of competitive bidding for the 
allegiance of man, we shall have such a consolidation of forces as will make 
for unanimity and creative union. 


The educated Christian, then, will be the one whose characteristic 
operations of mind — responsive awareness, systematic inquiry, and disci- 
plined reflection— have been embraced by the redemptive promise of 
faith. In harmony with the general view of human nature espoused by 
the Christian faith that left to themselves man’s developed powers will 
eventually become self-impairing and even self-destructive, the educated 
Christian will concede the redemptive possibility which inheres in his 
undertakings as an educated man. From habits of mind and presuppositions 
which are open invitations to distortion, disenchantment, and defeat he will 
allow for the elevation of his powers to their highest degree of fulfillment. 
The educated Christian is one in whom the natural functions of mind 
are saved from the misuse to which natural functions of all kinds are 
committed. Hence enrichment, cultivation, development, realization are 
the goals toward which the educated Christian should expect his natural 
capabilities to tend. 


Thinking of the place of the liberal arts in education, Professor Harbi- 
son shows the incompleteness of the human mind trained only in the 
traditional manner without the benefit of enriching faith. He says, ‘““The 
goal of the liberal arts is to provide ‘hindsight’ and ‘foresight’ of varying 
degrees of exactness in this universe of things and events; the part of 
Christian belief is to provide ‘insight.’ Since our hindsight is never complete 
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and our foresight is never infallible, insight is of crucial significance for 
living.” 

Let us now turn to some of the more specific respects in which the 
natural mind of man unredeemed by Christian faith and its counterpart is 
touched by the healing grace of commitment. In the first place, a committed 
mind is a comprehensive mind. The curse of education in our time is its 
overspecialization, or at least its impatience with anything which does not 
contribute directly to a specific vocational, economic, or cultural ambition. 
As a consequence we have a nation of educated monastics unable to com- 
municate with one another except on relatively trivial bases. As someone 
said, we suffer from acute hardening of the categories. But our trouble 
is not only the inability to find significant bases of community; it is also 
that the man educated in one limited area of knowledge tends to be patron- 
izing, even contemptuous, of those in other areas. The scientist despises 
the man of letters; the poet scorns the technician. The values seen in one 
kind of pursuit pale in the eyes of one who engages in another. The logical 
outgrowth of such attitudes can only be a form of arrogance and fanaticism. 


The educated Christian is one of sympathetically comprehensive out- 
look. His is not a grudging concession that there may be values in areas 
in which he cannot claim high proficiency, but a wholehearted enthusiasm 
for the entire range of human knowledge, within which he may see his 
own intellectual interests in proper perspective. In this way the educated 
Christian can overcome his natural tendency to specialistic imperialism. 
Not only will he welcome the enterprises of others, but he himself will 
experience the grace of perspective. 

The second mark of the educated Christian follows logically from the 
first. It is his unwavering honesty in all pursuits which include the search 
for and the appraisal of the facts. Here again the contemporary scene is 
discouraging. The common scholar is quite able to follow dispassionately 
the orderly procedures of his own specialty, but he is likely to allow personal 
biases to interrupt and distort the flow of reasonableness in other areas in 
which he is not astute but in which he is deeply concerned. Everyone can 
spot the economist, for example, whose judgment in matters economic is 
rigorously sound, but whose opinion in affairs of morality is gratuitous and 
open to question. Or the scientist whose science is up to standard, but whose 
pronouncements on international affairs or literary enterprise are models of 
abuse. Or the literary man whose views of science or religion are unprin- 
cipled and ill-conceived. 

The educated Christian who uses his mind under the aegis of com- 


* Op. cit. 
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mitment will in every serious judgment which he is called upon to make 
project himself honestly into the center of those principles and concepts 
which are most relevant to the consideration at hand. To be sure, he cannot 
be universally expert, but he can always forego hasty judgment which he 
knows to arise from his own preoccupations rather than the objective 
requirements of honesty in the areas of his own inexpertness. 


Finally, the educated Christian knows the limitations of his intellectual 
operations. There is such a virtue as intellectual humility. Deliver us, 
we pray, from the one who is quick with all the answers, or at least knows 
all the important questions. Impatience with mystery is a symptom of 
intellectual arrogance. That is, the confidence that there is within the 
intellectual grasp of man, as a present reality or a future possibility, a 
completely adequate answer to every question which plagues the human 
soul and puzzles the human mind is a direct thrust at Christian principles. 
This is so because the basic questions of life are not rational questions but 
spiritual ones, questions having to do with existence and destiny and not 
merely questions having to do with the unities and regularities of the 
natural order. Spiritual matters are spiritually discerned. Mark Van Doren 
has well understood this point: “Science and philosophy must rest in 
nature; their inquiry is confined to what things are and how they are 
connected, in number, place, and time. Religion goes on into the darkness 
where intellect must grapple with the original fact that things are at all. 
This is an overwhelming fact, for it measures our ignorance.’ 

These three, then, are the peculiar virtues of the educated Christian: 
a willingness to think comprehensively and from the broadest possible 
perspective, a commitment to intellectual honesty in all matters wherein 
he may be called upon to render judgment, and a deep sense of humility 
in the face of issues requiring more than human discernment. They are 
not easy achievements, coming to hand upon a summons of resolution. They 
rest upon a faith that God is there in the mysterious context in which we 
live, and move, and have our being. The vision of that context, given to 
mankind in Christ, must possess the educated man if he is to merit the 
further qualification of Christian. 


* Quoted by Harbison, ibid. 
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Church-Related College 
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If a representative from some remote, celestial accrediting agency 
were to visit a church-related college today, he would probably be astonished. 


































In the total atmosphere of the college, he would surely notice the 

tension between the avowed Christian theism of institution and the secu- 
- laristic ethos of college life. 

In one classroom he would observe repeated cavils against religion, 
but a failure to plumb searchingly the depths of religion. In another 
classroom he might be subject to a facile analysis of man as “just a more 
complex ape,” with no recognition of man’s dignity or freedom. 

In the social life of the college our celestial visitor would wonder at 
the absorption of students and faculty in sensate spectacles, trivial enter- 
prises, and pettifogging sophistries. He would deplore the antagonisms of 
petty cliques, the pervasive status-consciousness, and the unbrotherly spirit. 

When called upon to make his evaluating report, he would probably 
hint that all is not well with the soul of the church-related college, and 
honesty compels those of us who are intimately concerned to confess that 
he would be right. The schoolmaster’s knee should bend more frequently 
in penitence! 

To analyze more adequately the shortcomings of the church-related 
college is beyond the scope of this paper. Let us confine our comments 
to the following: 


1. A Christian Philosophy of Education 

2. The Church-Related College 

3. The Christian Teacher 

4. The Educational Approach 

5. The Christian Teacher and His Subject 





It is the thesis of this paper that the church-related college is an im- 
portant agency in the teaching ministry of the Church, and that its con- 
tinuing intention must be to bring the total program of the college under 
the righteous sovereignty of God. 





The author is a Pennsylvanian, a graduate of Elizabethtown College, Bethany 
Biblical Seminary, and Boston University. He served as a pastor in Washington, and is 
now professor of philosophy and religion in Bridgewater College, Virginia, 
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CHRISTIAN EpuCATION THROUGH THE CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGE 


A CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


A Christian philosophy of education must be formulated in the dynamic 
process of the given Christian faith interacting with the given reason. Both 
the faith and the reason are gifts of God, and both are subject to corruption 
by the willfulness of man. Faith without reason leads to credulity and 
fanaticism; reason without faith leads to intellectual pride and indifferent- 
ism. Hutchison has pointed out that an “unthinking faith is a curious 
offering to be made to the creator of the human mind.’”* The concerned 
and thoughtful Christian will.encourage a productive dialogue between 
faith and reason. 


A Christian philosopher of education recognizes his basic faith loyalties. 
He is aware that he has had to make ultimate decisions existentially. He 
frankly views life, decision, action, and commitment as paramount and 
prior to philosophical adumbration. He understands his Christian faith as 
an existential response in trust to God, a response that involves his heart, 
his mind, his life. 

The Christian philosopher, however, should not rest in his existen- 
tialism.* He should seek to express his faith in meaningful theology and 
moral life. Existentialism in itself leads to a pessimistic, individualistic 
nihilism. 

A personalistic emphasis,” therefore, is a countervailing necessity. In 
his encounter with God through Christ man learns to know God as supreme- 
ly personal. He understands his own creature-Creator relationship as a 
person-to-person relationship. In the expression of his faith in life, the 
Christian views persons as supremely valuable. He accepts the person of 
Christ as revealing the person of God, the Father, and as the focus of God 
in human life. 


A philosophy of education can hardly be Christian, therefore, if it 
does not recognize the existential nature of religious faith. The educational 
program, for example, is Christian if decisions are made and courses are 
taught in the light of radical commitment to Christ. “The true college 
does not have a religious program; it is a religious program.”* In dormitory 


2John A. Hutchison, Faith, Reason, and Existence (New York: Oxford University Press, 1956), 
page viii. 

*It is true that existence precedes essence, as Sartre reminds us, but the essence should follow! 

* A personalistic emphasis does not entail the subjective idealism of Berkeley or the metaphysics of 
Bowne or Brightman. It simply means that the existing man has in the reality of his “self” a clue, 
in harmony with the Christian “given,” that the ground of his being is personal. The focus of being 
in man is, after all, of being and not of non-being, and surely the ground of man’s being is not completely 
dissimilar to the actual man. 

“William Clark, “Preface to College Chapel,” Association of American Colleges Bulletin, Volume 
35, Number 2, page 271. 
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life, in faculty meetings, at all-school socials the college community is either 
choosing for Christ or for some alternative lord. 

Nor can a philosophy of education be Christian if it does not recognize 
the ultimate value of personality. It is by unwavering loyalty to this norm 
that the educational processes are developed and judged. It is in a truly 
Christlike love for individual persons that the Christian educator dis- 
tinguishes himself. It is in loving concern, not in self-righteous pride, that 
the Christian college effuses a radiance distinctly different from that of the 
non-Christian institution. 


THE CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGE 


A Christian philosophy of education demands that the church college 
be a good college. Christian love insists that the church college encourage 
through educationally effective measures the intellectual, social, moral, and 
physical development of the students. 

It is beyond the scope of this paper to discuss in detail the academic 
standards of higher education. There would be general agreement that 
any college should have the buildings and tools necessary for effective 
instruction; a well-trained, competent faculty; an alert and confidence- 
inspiring administration; a usable and adequate library; appropriate stand- 
ards for admission, academic work, and graduation; and enough endowment 
and current income to support in more than niggardly fashion the whole 
enterprise. Dr. Brown avers: “Religious sentiment is not a substitute for 
the graduate-school grind. If education be Christian, the institution must 
meet all the standards for quality and competence demanded of all insti- 
tutions. .. .””* 

If a church-related college is to be an effective medium of Christian 
education, however, it needs much more. There are at least three charac- 
teristics that distinguish the church-related college from other institutions 
of higher learning. 

First, the church-related college is an academic community of Christians 
who are seeking to grow in subjecthood to Christ. In the experiences of 
great literature, inspiring art, rich fellowship, and meaningful worship, each 
member of the college community can increasingly appropriate values of 
the Christian faith. 

The college is an academic community that includes both students and 
professors, both administrators and guests. The obligation to grow is upon 
all. The college is a community of truth-seeking concern, but it should 


° Kenneth Irving Brown, Not Minds Alone (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1954), page 54. 
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also be a community of supporting love and increasing recognition of one 
another as whole persons of infinite value. 

The church-related college is also a community of Christians, un- 
ashamedly but humbly. Although Moslems or Hindus are welcome, and 
atheists and agnostics are not turned away, the central loyalty of the majority 
is to Christ as Lord of life, Lord of learning, and Lord of death. Though 
many denominations may be represented in the community, the deep bonds 
of unity are too strong to be cut by the sword of denominational pride. 


Ideally, the chapel service should have centrality in the life of the 
college, and no effort should be spared to make possible a vital encounter 
with the living God. In other areas of the corporate experiences of the 
community — in the meeting of hearts and the friction of minds at a 
student-faculty retreat, for example — growth into Christlikeness is en- 
couraged. 

Second, the church-related college is an agency of the Church for the 
teaching of the facts about the Judeo-Christian heritage and appreciation of 
the values of the Christian faith. This is done both through formal courses 
in theology and biblical studies, and through relevant and respectful relating 
of all courses to the Christian faith. 

This is not to insist that every province of study must aim to “prove” 
Christianity, but it does imply that religion will be fairly presented whenever 
relevant.° 

It is hoped that the biblical world will come to vivid life for each 
student, that the Christian faith will be seen in all the glory of its panoramic 
history, and that the future leaders of the Church will be able to express 
meaningfully the faith that is in them. 


Third, the church-related college is characterized by a continuing in- 
tention to relate the Christian faith to the concrete problems of life. 
From beyond the immediate comes a call to students and faculty alike to 
see the relevance of the Scriptures, prayer, worship, and classics of religious 
devotion to the life situations of the college community and to the wider 
world. 

The relating of religion to life is done, not so much in formal courses 
in ethics as in the existential response of mature college leaders to real 
problems. Does this college preach brotherhood, and then refuse to accept 
Negroes, Jews, or “foreigners”? Does that college administration preach 
Christ, and then show petulance and an unforgiving spirit in its relations 
to students? Does that faculty member rise from the Lord’s supper to 
correct papers in a spirit of acrimony and favoritism? 


* Clyde A. Holbrook, “What Is a Christian College?” in Social Action, September 15, 1949, page 11. 
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The church college is indeed different, ultimately different from the 
secular institution. The tragedy is that the difference is so largely ideological 
and so meagerly realized. For this situation the Christian educator is both 
concerned and penitent. 


THE CHRISTIAN TEACHER 


The report of the Harvard Committee, that “everything depends on 
the teacher’s quality of mind and spirit,” is especially true in a Christian 
college. It is not difficult to find lists of characteristics considered important 
in a teacher.® It is enough for this paper to emphasize the most distin- 
guished mark — that the Christian teacher is one whose existential com- 
mitment is to the God revealed in Christ. All of life, including his own 
specialty, is related to his religious commitment, and he readily agrees 
with Whitehead: “The essence of education is that it be religious.’” 

His religious loyalty makes the Christian teacher keenly aware of the 
deep questions, the impenetrable mysteries, the varicolored spectacles that 
every human being wears. He is not beguiled by the apparent certitude 
of much contemporary “knowledge.” He resists, not always successfully, 
the academic temptation to intellectual pretense. Whenever he tends to 
think more highly of himself than he ought to think, he needs only to 
reread Jesus’ “woes” against the teachers of his day: the scribes and the 
Pharisees. The Christian teacher avoids a doctrinaire authoritarianism 
that stultifies growth rather than enhances it. 

With humility, the Christian teacher confesses that by himself he 
cannot know final truth, but that, through the grace of God, he does 
know! He knows that behind the relativism of value there is objective 
value, and that behind the relativism of propositions there is objective 
truth, and that behind the world of space-time there is the Eternal God. 
The knowledge that the Christian has grows out of the religious appre- 
hension of that which comes to him by the grace of the divine Initiator. 

The humility of the Christian teacher with respect to human knowl- 
edge must never lead to cynicism, skepticism, or indifferentism. Skepti- 
cism, as a temptation to the Christian teacher, may be garbed in the 
clothes of humility, but the true colors of human pride eventually show 
through. The skeptic who by innuendo, wisecrack, and satire cultivates 
a “sophisticated, questioning” attitude is dogmatically asserting that he 
knows there is no value and no truth. 


* Report of the Harvard Committee: General Education in a Free Society (Harvard University 
Press, 1945), page 24. 

° E.g., see Brown, op. cit., page 24. 

* Alfred North Whitehead, The Aims of Education and Other Essays (New York: New American 
Library, 1949), page 26. 
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Christ, the embodiment of truth, stands in compassionate judgment 
on those who are cynical or indifferent to final truth. It is the task of 
the Christian teacher, somehow, to be the bearer of the truth in life 
and word to his students. 


THE TEACHER’S APPROACH 


What are the implications for the educative processes of a Christian 
philosophy of education? 

Somebody has called the current approach in education a “traditional 
hodge-podge which involves the teaching of innocuous subject matter 
mixed up with a life-adjustment program.” 

Although oversimplification is unavoidable, the current approach 
reflects somewhat the two poles of today’s educational theory. 

The one pole is symbolized by the “Great Books” proposals of Hutchins. 
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If the object of the educational system is to help young people learn to 
think for themselves, it should help them to think about the most important 
a subjects, and these are discussed in the greatest works of the greatest writers of 
past and present.*° 


¢ Hutchins conceives education primarily as the cultivation of the intellect. 
4 He advocates, therefore, essentially a return to the liberal arts curriculum 
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of the medieval university. 

The opposite pole is exemplified by Dewey’s rejection of the classical 
approach and his advocacy of adjustment of the whole individual to his 
environment, and the modification of that environment for an even more 
effective subsequent adjustment. Education, according to Dewey, is 

that reconstruction or reorganization of experience which adds to the meaning 

of experience and which increases ability to direct the course of subsequent 
experience.** 

There is widespread lay consensus that both tendencies need re-exam- 
ination, and that neither Hutchins nor Dewey has proposed a philosophy 
adequate for our day, let alone a philosophy congenial to the Christian faith. 

An alternative approach that emphasizes the whole person in a growing 
relationship to others and to the world under the sovereignty of God 
should prove much more adequate. Those who advocate this approach 
conceive education fundamentally as taking place in interpersonal relation- 
ships. Buber uses the term dialogue to stress the personal nature of the 
process. 

In this personal approach the teacher is interested in cultivating a 
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1° Robert Maynard Hutchins, “The Conflict in Education,” Selected Readings in the Philosophy of 
Education, edited by Joe Park (New York: Macmillan, 1958), page 290. 
11 John Dewey, “Democracy and Education,” in Park, op. cit., page 85. 
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“primary relationship” with the student that involves the total dimensions 
of both. The teacher is interested in the discriminating transmission of 
knowledge, not as an end in itself, but as a means for helping the student 
grow toward Christian selfhood. The teacher, in an “I-thou” relationship 
to the student, is able to enter sympathetically into the being of the student, 
and through meaningful conversation help the student grow in significant 
relationship to God. 
The student, on the other hand, helps the teacher to grow! 


What is wanted is true reciprocity through the interchange of experience 
between the mature mind and the mind that is in the process of formation. 
What is sought is a truly reciprocal conversation in which both sides are full 
partners.** 


The teacher’s intention is to do what he can to facilitate a dialogue 
between the student and other persons. The teacher, therefore, is “pleased 
to present” his friends, Socrates and Gautama, Isaiah and Paul, Galileo 
and Einstein, Shakespeare and Unamuno, to his students. Dr. Lowry rightly 
points out that we “see excellence best and understand it most fully when 
it comes to us in the form of a great person. 

In all his teaching, for better or for worse, the Christian teacher thinks 
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of himself as a whole person meeting in real encounter the whole persons 
of his students. Against Hutchins, he does not segment the intellect from 
the total personality. Against Dewey, he is willing to state clearly his own 
relationship to a kingdom that is above this world. He sincerely invites his 
students to join him in an adventurous pursuit of truth, and when his 
students come to the dividing ways of life, he will encourage them to 
choose wisely and in faith. 


THE TEACHER AND HIS SUBJECT 


A. The Department of Religion 

A department of religion in a church-related college carries a pleasingly 
heavy burden. In academic standards it should be as strong as any depart- 
ment in the college. In quality of relationship between teachers and students 
it should rank high. In preparation for graduate work, its students should 
be ready to do demanding work in the best seminaries and graduate schools. 
In service to the Church, it should sponsor a library of books in theology, 
religion, and biblical studies that will be useful to ministers and interested 
laymen. It should provide personnel for Bible institutes, leadership training 


42 Maurice Friedman, “Martin Buber’s Concept of Education: A New Approach to College Teaching,” 


in The Christian Scholar, June 1957, page 113. 
** Howard Lowry, The Mind’s Adventure (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1950), page 87. 
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classes, and camps. It should be ready to help students with religious 
problems. Perhaps it should be ready to give expert counsel to churches 
on such problems as Christian education, church organization, stewardship, 
and methods of evangelism. Above all, the biblical courses in the depart- 
ment should fulfill the ideal of “dialogue” so that there will be a lifelong 
devotion to the Word of God in the hearts and minds of the students. 


B. The Social Sciences 


The focal point of conflict between religion and the social scientists 
was well stated by Comte, the positivist father of sociology, in his “Law 
of the Three Stages.’”” Knowledge, he maintained, passed through three 
stages. First was the theological stage, which was mythical, legendary, and 
illustrative of the beliefs of childhood. The second stage was the meta- 
physical, in which men spun fanciful systems of explanation, all of which 
were irrelevant. The third, and highest stage, was the scientific. 


In the final, the positive state, the mind has given over the vain search for 
Absolute notions, the origin and destination of the universe, and the causes of 
phenomena, and applies itself to the study of their laws—that is, their invariable 
relations of succession and resemblance. Reasoning and observations, duly 
combined, are the means of this knowledge.** 


The Christian sociologist, of course, cannot accept the proposition 
that man is simply a phenomenon among phenomena whose actions are 
so determined that his activity is of the nature of “invariable relations of 
succession and resemblance.” Nor can the Christian agree with those 
psychologists who look toward the time when they will have the “scientific 
ability to control men’s thoughts with precision.”** A Christian social 
scientist will challenge many of the presuppositions of the behavioral 
sciences. 


But he can accept without reserve the empirical findings and much 
of the theory of his field. He can agree that man is both animal and 
social. He is eagerly willing to use the research methods of the social 
sciences to gain the knowledge they are able to yield. He is quite willing 
to concede that “there is a social reality subject to its own partly validated 
laws of development, a reality which requires analysis on its own terms.”** 
Nevertheless, he protests that scientific research, by its very nature, is 
unable to reduce the imago dei of man to the mechanisms of an amoeba 
or a rat. 





1* Auguste Comte, “The Positive Philosophy” in Sociological Theory (New York: Macmillan, 1957), 
edited by Lewis A. Coser and Bernard Rosenberg, page 3. 

15 Joseph Wood Krutch, The Measure of Man (New York: Grosset & Dunlap, 1953), page 57. 
2° Coser and Rosenberg, op. cit., page 13. 
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C. The Natural Sciences 


Most of the conflicts between the natural sciences and Christianity 
are resolved by a proper understanding of the scope and limitations of 
both science and Christianity. 

Science is a form of inquiry operative in space and time and is 
amazingly successful in dealing with one order of reality. It is, however, 
descriptive rather than normative, analytic rather than synthetic, and 
neutral rather than evaluational. In so far as science forays in the field 
of metaphysics, or draws unwarranted inferences about the origin of the 
universe, life, and man, it is not science but “scientism.” 

Christianity, on the other hand, can make a proper place for science, 
but it itself is not a science. The Copernican and Darwinian controversies 
can now be seen as the chastening act of God against the theological pride 
of churchmen. Never again should the church speak authoritatively 
against the honest results of scientific research or the right of the scientist 
to make his bold inquiries. 

Furthermore, it is not becoming of churchmen to impute false motives 
to scientists. The churches tragically harm the cause of Christ by spiteful 
maligning, supercilious condeScension, or petty cavils. 

A better attitude is for the Church to look upon science as a worthy 
vocation of Christian service. The Church can joyfully welcome the scientific 
conquest of disease, drudgery, and poverty. The scientist in his laboratory 
may more truly exhibit prayerful humility before God than a prideful 
theologian convinced that he clearly speaks for God. 

The Church can rejoice that in the scientific community there is a 
genuine fellowship across national and racial lines with real communication. 
In this fact God may be speaking a warning word to his divided Church. 


D. The Humanities 


With genuine humility the Christian historian believes that God is 
Lord of history, but how does he reconcile this faith with the research 
techniques of his field? 


I could not long remain either a believing Christian or a practising historian 
with my convictions about Christianity and history in watertight compartments. 
I believe, in spite of secular skeptics, that Christianity offers a profound insight 
into the general nature of the historical process, even though both as historian 
and Christian I am too diffident to think that I can discern a clear-cut pattern. 
I believe, in spite of the theological skeptics, that secular history is important to 
the Christian and that Christianity always suffers when its historical character is 
minimized." 


17E, Harris Harbison, “History,” Religious Perspectives in College Teaching (New York: The 
Ronald Press, 1952), edited by Hoxie N. Fairchild, page 83. 
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To the student and the teacher engaged in community of truth-seeking, 
history discloses tragic events and mighty triumphs, and the eye of faith 
will see the hand of God, and the ear of faith will hear God speak to the 
present condition. 

In literature courses (as in all other courses) the Christian teacher is 
confessional rather than dogmatic. He cannot deal with the problem of 
selection without taking a faith stance. Which novels does one choose? 
Which poems does one ignore? Does one accept the consensus of a com- 
munity of scholars that is largely unchristian if not anti-Christian? Does 
one accept the canons of criticism developed by that same group? 

Or does the Christian teacher, gratefully accepting the insights of his 
peers, courageously formulate his own standards? Could anyone, save the 
rare genius, essay such a task? 

Perhaps the best the Christian teacher can do is to modify cautiously 
the current style in criticism, and select and evaluate literature on a more 
: nearly Christian basis. 

i It is not necessary to note that the resources for the Christian teacher 
4 in literature are immeasurable. 
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The teaching of literature under God is the sacred sharing with Him of His 
own fullness of experience, which unites meaning, morality and beauty. . . . It 
is the privilege of the humanities to touch life with the divine, provided that 
those who teach them themselves know the experience of the burning bush.” 


IN CONCLUSION 


Whatever the field, or whatever one’s position in the church-related 
college, a door is opened whereby life can touch life, and the possibility 
of Christian growth is present. 

The church-related college is indeed an important agency in the teach- 
ing ministry of the Church, and it effectively discharges its responsibility 
only when the total program of the college is brought under the righteous 
sovereignty of God. 


18 Nels Ferré, Christian Faith and Higher Education (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1954), 
page 217. 
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Christian Higher Education in the Space Age 


A. BuarR HELMAN 


Rising college enrollments and the dramatic scientific developments 
in Russia have focused attention on education in general, and on higher 
education in particular, in a way that is perhaps unique in the history of 
our country. This widespread public interest is noted in the discussions 
of high governmental officials, popular speakers, editorial writers, leaders of 
business and industry, labor union spokesmen, and the man on the street. 


A growing population, the demands of a culture that is becoming 
increasingly technological and complex, a higher standard of living, and 
the social desirability of a college education, have combined to create 
record enrollments in our colleges and universities. The United States 
Office of Education reports that 3,068,000 students were enrolled in the 
nation’s 1,890 colleges and universities during the fall of 1957. This rep- 
resents the sixth straight year in which a new enrollment record has been 
set. Last fall’s total enrollment is forty-five percent above the enrollment 
during the fall of 1951. It is significant to note that this forty-five percent 
increase in college enrollments since 1951 is in contrast to an increase of 
only approximately two percent during the same period in the number of 
persons between the ages of eighteen and twenty-one. 

The unprecedented increase in the birthrate during the 1940’s means 
that the number of people of college age in the population will climb 
rapidly in the early 1960’s. The best estimates are that the number of 
young people seeking admission to college will double within the next 
decade. If one assumes that our rapidly changing civilization will encourage 
a higher percentage of young people to seek education beyond the high 
school level, the number will be increased beyond the estimate. 


We have been alerted, therefore, to the need for expanded facilities, 
more and better equipment, and additional well-trained faculty and staff. 
Many people have been pessimistic about the ability of colleges and 
universities to solve this problem. To those who recognize the need for 
higher education in our society, the closing of the college door to qualified 
young people has become a haunting nightmare. 

An even greater cause of concern regarding higher education came on 
October 4, 1957, when the Russians succeeded in putting the first man-made 


The author is president of Manchester College, North Manchester, Indiana. He 
was born in Pennsylvania. His education was secured in Bethany Biblical Seminary, 
McPherson College, and the University of Kansas. Before becoming president of 
Manchester, he taught in Ottawa University and Friends’ University, and was pastor 
of Churches of the Brethren in Newton, Ottawa, and Wichita, Kansas, 
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earth satellite into orbit. This shocking news made it clear that man had 
entered a new and exciting age with grave portents for the future. On the 
morning of October 5, the New York Times in announcing that the satellite 
was circumnavigating the globe, said editorially: “Now we must rise out 
of our long childhood and play the part of wise, mature and humane men 
— ail of us, all mankind, of whatever political or religious faith — or we 
shall surely die.” 


Much of the excitement in America came not so much because of the 
revolutionary character of this new scientific marvel, but rather because 
the Soviet Union had achieved it first. We had long assumed in this 
country that talent was stifled by the monolithic state under the communist 
system. It seemed difficult for many Americans to understand how a nation 
without the technical skill to repair a tractor several decades ago could give 
evidence of superiority in the field of scientific and technological develop- 
ment in which we had always assumed ourselves to be masters. Our humilia- 
tion was deepened further when our widely publicized attempt at launching 
our own satellite at Cape Canaveral on December 6 ended in a burst of flame. 


In the emotional aftermath of these significant events there were many 
reverberations throughout the land and numerous attempts at blame-fixing. 
Our educational system was the most likely scapegoat and some critics 
centered the blame on education. Actually, higher education bears only an 
indirect responsibility, if any, for this failure. The situation developed out 
of military, political, and economic factors over which higher education 
had little or no direct influence. 


The successful launching of sputniks by the Russians, coming at the 
time of discussion of the closing college door, attracted further public 
attention to our colleges. Many proposals have been made as to how we 
can solve our problems. A federal program of aid to education, geared to 
the production of more scientists and engineers, is most frequently men- 
tioned. Scholarship programs designed to attract more students into these 
fields are being developed. Subsidies are advocated for teachers of the 
sciences. A crash program to restore our scientific self-respect seems to have 
the support of the public. 


This increasing public interest in education can be either a blessing 
or a curse. With the public spotlight on education it should be possible 
to gain more adequate support for our colleges. At the same time, we face 
the danger that the fundamental character of American higher education 
might be changed. Our situation recalls the statement of the Indonesian 
to an official of the United States Department of State. Commenting about 
American aid to his country, he said: ‘We like you Americans, but we 
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can’t understand why you insist on scratching us where it doesn’t itch.” 
Many of the spokesmen of aid to higher education are insisting on that 
same technique. 

These developments call for a reappraisal of the purposes of Christian 
higher education. It seems to me that we are confronted with at least 
three imperatives. They are: 


1. We must resist the temptation to imitate the Russian emphasis in 
education. 

. We must develop excellence in our own programs of higher educa- 
tion. 

. We must recognize the distinctive role of the Christian college in 
our time. 


It is to these imperatives that we now turn. 
First, we must resist the temptation to imitate the Russian emphasis 
in education. 


Many of the proposals made to speed up our scientific development 
are based primarily on Russian goals and techniques. They call for a 
frenetic, concentrated effort to produce more scientists and engineers. The 
proponents of these programs seem to be concerned only that we do a 
bigger and a better job than our ideological competitors. In effect, this 
approach would reduce American education to a satellite of the Russian 
system with its orbit directed by the Soviet scientists. Such an unwise 
imitation of the Russian scientific utilitarian emphasis in our higher edu- 
cation would be a tragedy. 


American educators have long been aware of the Russian emphasis 
on the training of scientists and engineers. The Soviet Union, as a gigantic 
underdeveloped country trying to catch up with the technological develop- 
ment of other modern states, has had a need for large numbers of men and 
women with this type of specialized training. Since the close of World War 
II, scientific research has been given a high priority and the record has been 
impressive. Their educational program has been developed, however, with- 
out freedom of choice for the individual and under rigid requirements of 
political conformity. While it is apparent that this system of education is 
making an increasing contribution to the materialistic objectives of the 
totalitarian Soviet state, it is also clear that such an approach would not 
serve the broader educational needs of our democracy. 


An editorial by Dean John C. Bennett of Union Theological Seminary 
of New York in the November 25, 1957, issue of Christianity and Crisis 
gave cause for sober reflection. He writes; 
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One may fear that twenty years from now something like this may prove 
to be true. Two giants in the world — Russia and the United States — have 
devoted their resources to this mad race. They have both survived but they 
have both forgotten the purposes of survival. They have become more and more 
alike, with cultures dominated by the same technology, and the minds and spirits 
of their people have been greatly narrowed and impoverished. A few smaller 
nations that were not blessed with such wealth and power have been able to 
preserve elements of a humane culture; but these elements are as hard to find 
in one as in the other of the giants.* 


In its reappraisal of American higher education the church-related 
college will do well to look again at the values of a liberal education. His- 
torically, a program of liberal arts and sciences has been at the heart of 
American higher education. As our society became more. complex and the 
need for specialized skills became more urgent, American educators have 
attempted to provide this specialized training after broad foundations had 
been laid in the liberal arts and sciences. To depart from this pattern and 
to emphasize a part of the curriculum rather than the whole could easily 
throw the curriculum into a serious imbalance. This would be tragic evi- 
dence of our inability to understand the meaning of the new age that 
science has opened to us. 


In the midst of public pressures for a crash program for science edu- 
cation, it is significant that Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., president of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and Presidential Assistant for Science and 
Technology, reaffirmed his faith in the unity of all knowledge. He pointed 
out that there is a need ‘“‘to develop more sensitive couplings, interconnecting 


, 


the sciences, the social sciences, and the humanities.” He continued: “The 
liberal arts of our time cannot be liberal if they reject or disdain science 
or technology . . . [nor can] science and technology . . . fulfill their responsi- 
bilities if our scientists and engineers lack the humanistic quality. . . .’” 
Recent events have underlined the fact that we can no longer afford 
the luxury or the academic nonsense of different types of learning unable 
or unwilling to comprehend each other. The humanist and the social 
scientist must know the sciences; the scientist must know the humanities and 
the social sciences. Dr. I. I. Rabi, Higgins Professor of Physics at Columbia 
University, has put it well: 
Wisdom is by its nature an interdisciplinary quality and not the product of 
a collection of specialists. . . . The scientists must learn to teach science in the 


spirit of wisdom, and in the light of the history of human thought and human 
effort, rather than as the geography of a universe uninhabited by mankind. . . . 


2 Thurston N. Davis, “What Can the International Community Expect of American Christian Higher 
Education Abroad and at Home?” in the Association of American Colleges Bulletin, Volume XLIV, 
Number 1, March 1958, page 30. 

* NEA Journal, Volume 46, Number 9, December 1957, page 563, 
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The nonscientific faculties must understand that if their teachings ignore the 
great scientific tradition and its accomplishments, however eloquent and elegant 
their words, they will lose meaning for this generation and will be barren of 
fruit.* 


Perhaps no one has pointed up the special demands of trained intelli- 
gence in a democracy better than Dr. Marion B. Folsom, former Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. In an address before the Conference 
on Engineering and Scientific Education in Chicago on November 2, 1957, 
he said: 


Our society is ever in greater need of broadly educated men who have the 
intellectual ability and the moral conviction to make those difficult and often- 
times unpopular policy decisions that determine the course of mankind's 
advance. Those qualities increasingly require a grasp of the scientific and 
technological aspects of our world, and they will ever require an understanding 
of the great moral, philosophical and historical truths of mankind. . . . 

We have to educate professional scientists and engineers in such a way that 
they have a broad concept of the relationship between their technical interests 
and their responsibilities as citizens and human beings. The man of science, as 
other professional persons, must be educated to the great truth that no man or 
group of men lives or works alone on this earth.‘ 


Clearly the times demand a greater knowledge of science than ever 
before. Science must have an important place in the liberal curriculum. 
But the scientist, if he is to be a creative and responsible scholar, must have 
an acquaintance with the arts, the literature, the history, the philosophy, 
and the humanistic studies that form the very foundations of our culture. 
A narrow education is a threat to both the individual and society. The 
technically trained barbarian is easily enslaved by totalitarian governments, 
and society at the mid-twentieth century is learning to fear the narrowly 
educated man. In a balanced curriculum there is no contradiction in 
stressing the humanities as well as the sciences. They are not opposites, but 
rather correlatives. 

It could be argued that there are even greater values in a liberal 
education at this juncture in history than in any previous period. In a 
world which is experiencing rapid and oftentimes turbulent change, de- 
mocracy is ever on trial. The thoughts of free men are much more necessary 
than the products of minds operating under rigid control. A program of 
flexibility and adaptability in education will prepare students for the new 
era in a way far superior to one of rigid uniformity. 


Educators are insisting, therefore, that we dare not starve the social 


*Samuel B. Gould, “A Turning Point in Education,” in the Association of American Colleges 
Bulletin, Volume LXIV, Number 2, May 1958, pages 337-338, j 
* Ibid., page 335, 
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sciences and humanities to feed the physical and natural sciences. Professor 
George Boas of Johns Hopkins University has stated the position well. 
Speaking several years ago at a symposium on Higher Education and 
Long-Range National Security, he pointed out that “when all is said and 
done, it is the philosophy and poetry and architecture and sculpture [of the 
cultures of the past] which have survived as dynamic forces.” He observed 
further: 


We are in a national situation where millions are being spent daily on 
studies the results of which will be weapons. The more deadly the weapons, 
the better. Pure science is tolerated because it is suspected that it may contain 
implications useful for warfare. Psychology and economics are tolerated because 
it is hoped that the former may teach us how to beguile the enemy successfully 
into treason or cowardice, the latter because it may teach us how to capture or 
destroy the materials vital to the enemy’s defense. But the historian, the student 
of language and literature, and especially that human gadfly, the philosopher, 
are not encouraged. They are not essential to defense. They are merely essential 
to civilization.® 


The sputniks have alerted us to a weakness in one area of our scientific 
and technological development. This is not our only point of weakness. 
There are other areas of even greater importance to our future welfare in 


which there is much work to be done. A lack of balance in our educa- 
tional programs would weaken us at points which would hurt us most. 
America needs more and better scientists, technicians, and engineers, but 
we also need able leaders in politics, foreign service, education, social wel- 
fare, and religion. Our lack of dynamic leaders with trained and educated 
minds in these fields has magnified the problem posed by Russia’s scientific 
and technological progress. If we had made greater progress in alleviating 
tensions between nations, and in solving perplexing problems at home and 
abroad, there would be less need to fear the implications of this scientific 
breakthrough into the Space Age. 


Second, we must develop excellence in our own programs of higher 
education. 


Both the tremendous scientific developments in Russia and the im- 
pending tidal wave of students make it necessary for our colleges to look 
critically at the quality of their educational programs. Unfortunately, 
often educational standards have been low. 

The fantastic explosion of knowledge in our generation has created 
an urgent necessity for the highest quality of educational effort. A striking 
feature of twentieth-century life is the increasing scope and complexity 


® John C. Hannah, “We Cannot Sleep,” in the Association of American Colleges Bulletin, Volume 
XLIV, Number 1, March 1958, pages 18-19, 
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of the tasks on which our social organization depends. This is illustrated 
dramatically in science but is also true in nearly every field of endeavor. 
With the constant pressure of an increasingly complex society against the 
creative capacity of its people, the intellectual becomes the greatest pioneer 
in the history of our nation. The observation that H. G. Wells made a 
number of years ago, that the fate of civilization depends upon the outcome 
of a race between education and catastrophe, has taken on a new significance 
during the past year. 

Educators need constantly to remind the constituencies of their institu- 
tions of the real purposes of higher education. Too often the extracurricular 
program almost submerges the academic program. College life to many 
students is “a series of romantic escapades punctuated by athletic crises.” 
There are without question many values to be found outside the academic 
program. These could be provided, however, without colleges. Our major 
concern in our system of higher education must be for the primacy of the 
academic program, not only in a few select colleges and universities but in 
all colleges and universities. This includes our church-related colleges. Any 
attempt to substitute a soft piety, a social program, or a friendly atmosphere 
for rigorous intellectual activity is to underestimate the tremendous demands 
of the present age. 

If we are to develop excellence in higher education, it is obvious that 
we will need to create a climate which is conducive to good education. 
Educational institutions, as well as other institutions, tend to take on the 
character of the society they serve. It would appear that our educational 
system has reflected the national mores in its inadequacies and in its weak- 
nesses. 

A trend of anti-intellectualism can be noted throughout our country, 
especially during the past decade. Our people have been putting a higher 
value on personal comfort, amusement, and material success than they have 
upon the training of their minds or those of their children. Many made a 
virtue of anti-intellectualism. The home, and frequently the church and 
even the school, contributed to the creation of this climate. 

Those who have been most critical of American education, and have 
prescribed more concentration on mathematics and science as the answer, 
seem to forget that this country has never been a leader in basic research 
and theory in the sciences. Our significant success in the field of nuclear 
energy was largely dependent on the genius of European refugee scientists. 
They were developed in cultures where the highest value was placed on 
intellectual excellence. 

Fortunately, there appears to be a more favorable climate emerging 
for intellectual development during the past nine months. This is long 
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overdue. As Alfred North Whitehead once said: “In the conditions of 
modern life, the rule is absolute: the race which does not value trained 
intelligence is doomed.” 

The American people must also come to realize that it will be im- 
possible to develop excellence in education as long as we consider the 
intellectual suspect and deny him freedom from stultifying harassment and 
vindictive inquisition. Speaking editorially, The Christian Century made 
a strong point: 

The difficulty here is not that we lack scientists, but that our scientists have 
lately lacked freedom to do their patient, reflective work without fear or harass- 
ment. Hard as it is for us to admit, the results of the satellite program indicate 
that at least some scientists in Russia are given more freedom (even in their 
isolation) than their counterparts in this country. . . . It will be a sign of 
returning health if we admit that we have been a sick country, that we have 
believed the worst about our best, that we have been ill with suspicion, dread 
and terrors created by our own diseased imaginations, that we have particularly 
sinned against sound learning, creative freedom and the courage which has stood 
and still stands against mob rule.® 


Excellence in higher education cannot be achieved unless colleges and 
universities are able to attract teachers who represent the highest levels of 
preparation, personality, and dedication. The report of a survey conducted 
by the National Education Association is alarming. It was found that “‘since 
1953-54, holders of the doctor’s degree among the newly employed full-time 
teachers have decreased 25.2 per cent.”” While it must be readily admitted 
that academic degrees and quality of teaching are not identical, it is 
evident, nevertheless, that this is a disturbing trend. In all probability, 
this will be one of our most serious problems in the next decade when 
faculties will need to be expanded to take care of the great influx of 
students. 

Many potential teachers choose to go into nonacademic work because 
the financial and social incentives are greater. Ironically, the organizations 
that are outbidding institutions of higher learning for their services are 
the same organizations which stand to lose most if the quality of education 
deteriorates. In the United States the average faculty salary is $5,240, 
which is little more than the average income of industrial workers. 
Actually, workers in certain industries — steel, automobile, and petroleum, 
for example — earn more on the average than college teachers. Skilled 
workers often earn more than full professors. By way of contrast, the 
head of a department in a Russian university earns about eight times the 


* The Christian Century, October 23, 1957, pages 1251-1252. 
"Teacher Supply and Demand in Colleges and Universities (Washington: National Education 
Association of the United States, 1957), pages 17-18. 
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income of the average Russian worker. Russian professors, party officials, 
and scientists have become a privileged class in their “classless society.” 

The need for developing quality in higher education, and the en- 
rollment pressures which will be felt in the 1960's, will compel our 
institutions to use more selectivity in the admission of students. In this 
process attention should be given to all of the factors that contribute to 
college success: ability, motivation, and character. Those who come to 
college must be prepared academically and psychologically to accept rigor- 
ous intellectual activity and to dedicate themselves to the vocation of 
being students. Young people should be encouraged to gain the maximum 
benefit from their preparation at the secondary school level. It should 
be recognized that a college education is not possible or desirable for 
everyone. Better counseling must be employed to help young people find 
the experiences in college or elsewhere which will be most helpful in 
developing the potentialities of their lives. 

The church colleges of our day should be ever aware that the Chris- 
tian Church through the ages has had a passion for education. An earnest 
longing for knowledge prompted our forefathers to establish colleges. They 
remembered that Christ promised his followers: “If you continue in my 


work, you are truly my disciples, and you will know the truth, and the 
truth will make you free” (John 8:32). Those Christian educators also 
realized that unless a Christian dedicated his intellect to Christ he had 
not fulfilled the first and greatest commandment: “You shall love the 
Lord your God with all your heart, and with all your soul, and with all 
your mind, and with all your strength” (Mark 12:30). Anything less 
than excellence falls short of the historic purpose of the Christian college. 


Third, we must recognize the distinctive role of the Christian college 
in our time. 

While it is true that the Christian college has played a vital role in 
higher education throughout our history, it is called upon to play an even 
more significant role today. The secularization of our society and the 
growing materialism in our way of life are alerting us to the need for infusing 
the principles of the Christian religion into our higher education. 

Our technological development has revolutionized our lives, but it has 
left many weaknesses in our character. Aldous Huxley has reminded us 
that “we have improved means toward unimproved ends.” Erick Fromm 
puts it this way: “Indeed we have the know-how, but we do not have the 
know-why, nor the know-what-for.” Christian higher education attempts to 
find life’s deepest meanings and to combine moral and social responsibility 
with technical competence. 
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In the church-related college, religion provides a unifying or integrating 
frame to insure that all educational experiences shall be organized with 
unity and direction. Serious attempts are made to relate the affirmations 
of the Christian faith to the intellectual content of all of the academic 
disciplines. Religion is thus put at the very center of the educational process. 


The church college insists that education must go beyond the training 
of minds alone and must be concerned about the men who possess the 
minds. It maintains that education must include the whole man. It seeks 
to provide curricular experiences focused on life’s basic questions and helps 
students to develop a Christian philosophy of life. In the final analysis, 
Christian higher education concerns itself with the development of indi- 
vidual intelligence, the cultivation of sensitivity and judgment, the wrestling 
with basic assumptions about God and man, and the stretching of the 
student’s mind and spirit. 

A program of Christian higher education includes more than the trans- 
mission of information and the development of techniques. It also acquaints 
students with the demands of the Creator upon their lives and gives them 
worthy ends for the service of which they may employ their knowledge. 


A strong case for Christian higher education is made in a statement 


prepared by representatives of the Commission on Higher Education of the 
National Council of Churches of Christ in the United States of America 
and the College and University Department of the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association. In part it says: 


The Christian college is a community of teachers and students seeking to 
know the nature of the universe created by God and the kind of society in which 
man can live according to God’s will. Education in this context enables the 
student to learn and grow within the framework of a meaning and purpose that 
unifies and orders his knowledge, illumines his appreciation and gives direction 
to his existence. The Christian college offers to our generation an interpretation 
of the whole of knowledge, a way of life and learning, and a sense of earthly 
vocation and eternal purpose, without which sciences and arts, inventions and 
technology may enslave and destroy mankind.* 

Our church colleges have a great opportunity and responsibility to 
attract young people for church vocations and to have a share in their 
training. Experience has taught us that most of our church leadership 
comes from our own colleges. The Christian college community, with its 
emphasis on liberal education and its concern for the development of the 
whole person to the maximum of his potential, is conducive to the develop- 
ment of young people for church vocations. The demand has never been 
so great for able and consecrated service in the church around the world. 


® Association of American Colleges Bulletin, Volume XLIII, Number 3, October 1957, page 505. 
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The development of personnel for church vocations must have the priority 
of the church in planning its world-wide mission of service to a needy 
world. 

All students should be confronted with the challenge of Christian 
vocation. The church college must inspire students to make positive 
Christian contributions to the society in which they live. In a time when 
“knowledge is power” we need sensitive, imaginative, and creative leaders 
who are not only intelligent but who are also good. Our troubled world 
calls for the products of Christian higher education — statesmen, scientists, 
business executives, educators, industrialists, ministers, economists, doctors, 
lawyers, writers, and artists. 

We have entered a new age. It is an exciting and demanding age. It 
has opened up new frontiers. Some of these frontiers are in outer space; 
others are here on earth. The new age holds great promise, but we will 
need creative leaders to structure it in such a way that it will become a 
blessing rather than a curse to mankind. Our Brethren colleges represent 
the church’s effort to develop and claim for Christ the educational leader- 
ship of this new day. 





The Role of the Brethren in Colonial Education 


Paut H. BowmMan 


INTRODUCTION 


I am happy to participate in the eighty-second commencement of 
Juniata College for two major reasons: 

First: This is an important year in the life of the Brethren people, 
and it is appropriate that we should take full account of our ministry 
of two and one-half centuries to the progress and welfare of mankind. 

Second: I respect and honor Juniata College, the oldest living insti- 
tution of learning among the Brethren. The leaders of this college, both 
past and present, have been an unfailing source of vision and leadership 
in the church for almost one hundred years. 

Brethren education may appropriately be divided into about three 
periods. 

1. The Brethren and colonial education. 

2. Brethren education in the decades following the Revolutionary War. 

3. Brethren education following the War Between the States. 

I have chosen the first and the most difficult of these chapters for 
consideration today. It is difficult mainly because of the modesty of the 
early Brethren in the keeping of records. 


BRETHREN BACKGROUND IN COLONIAL TIMES 


Religious Background. The Brethren people in the colonial period 
were principally German in ancestry and culture. They were Protestant in 
religion and, what is even more significant, they were protestors within 
the ranks of Protestantism. 

The first Brethren came to America in 1719. They came as refugees 
from persecution, having been excommunicated and persecuted by the state 
churches of Europe. 


This paper was delivered by Paul H. Bowman as the commencement address at 
Juniata College, June 2, 1958. The author is the leading historian of education in the 
Church of the Brethren. He has held an honored place in Brethren life for many years. 
A native of Tennessee, Brother Bowman was educated in Bridgewater College, Crozer 
Theological Seminary, and the University of Pennsylvania. He became president of 
Blue Ridge College in 1915, and of Bridgewater College in 1919, in which post he served 
until 1946. He has held many responsible positions in the church, including membership 
on major boards and committees, and has several times been moderator of Annual 
Conference. As president emeritus of Bridgewater College, he has done valuable 
research and writing, and is the author of Brethren Education in the Southeast. He has 
been chairman of the committee which planned the 250th Anniversary celebration in 
the Church of the Brethren. He and Mrs. Bowman live at Timberville, Virginia. 
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They had rejected the creedal emphasis of the European churches; they 
accepted no ritual; they were sympathetic with the Pietistic movement and 
had among them strong leaning toward extreme Pietism known as Sep- 
aratism. 

The Brethren leaders were essentially laymen. They had no clergy. 
Their ministers, chosen either by ballot or by lot, were not of clerical 
stock. The clergy of colonial America regarded the Brethren as radical 
and heretical. They were, therefore, without status in the religious world. 


Political Background. The colonial Brethren, politically speaking, 
were actually exiles. In many instances their property had been confis- 
cated by their provincial governments in Europe. Inspired by the state 
churches of Germany, the political authorities confronted the Brethren 
with renunciation of their heretical beliefs and practices or imprisonment 
and banishment. The Brethren chose the latter. 

The Brethren fathers, therefore, came to the new world bearing the 
stamp of disapproval of both church and state. Their experience in the 
mother country left upon them its scars of fear and distrust. Aloofness 
toward the existing order in America, both religious and political, was 


almost inevitable. It was also to be expected that they would take a 
similar attitude toward education, since all education in the colonies was 
firmly in the grip of the clergy. 


CONFUSION IN COLONIAL EDUCATION 


Life among the American colonies was vague, confused, and uncertain. 
That was inevitably so. There was an intermixture of cultures, and of 
religious and political loyalties and disloyalties. 

Colonial education was especially prone to obscurity and indefinite- 
ness. We have not changed radically in that respect since colonial times. 
Education in America is even now a subject of much uncertainty. It is 
much like the subjects of liberty, freedom, and democracy — things we all 
talk about with earnestness and eloquence but no one is quite certain of 
their meaning, content, or purpose. 

Dr. John Dewey in another generation led us in a revolt against the 
old educational certitudes of the past. We were then exposed to a new 
certitude believing profoundly in life adjustment as the final goal of 
education. Now we are in a new revolt with its pending revolutionary 
changes. Everyone knows why. 

I do not speak lightly of these frequent changes in educational em- 
phasis. We must expect flux and uncertainty in a democratic society, but 
ultimately we must discover at least some absolutes which are relevant 
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even in a changing order so long as man remains what he is and what 
he has been. 

Education in colonial times had its advocates and its critics. There 
were heralds and apostles of enlightenment and also infidels and cynics. 

The attorney general of colonial Virginia was on one occasion ap- 
proached by James Blair with an application for a collegiate charter to 
establish an institution of learning in Virginia to train the minds and 
“nurture the souls of Virginians.” The attorney general exploded in a 
blunt rebuff saying, “Damn their souls. Let them make tobacco.” 

In the New England colonies, where Puritan influence was dominant, 
the Calvinistic approach to education prevailed. It was based on fear and 
emotionalism. The Old Testament idea of God as a God of judgment 
and vengeance and the Calvinistic idea of original sin and the evil nature 
of man set the educational pattern. 

The middle colonies of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia pre- 
sented a diverse situation of heterogeneity in religion, nationality, and 
culture. Catholic and Anglican influence was prevalent and the leaven of 
German Pietism represented by the Quakers, Mennonites, and Brethren 
had to be reckoned with. The latter groups held to the New Testament 
concept of God and of human nature. Love, trust, obedience, and the 
homely virtues were dominant values among them, and their approach 
to education was motivated by these considerations. 


The classical element, in the pattern of Oxford and Cambridge, also 
introduced its traditional and inflexible elements into colonial education. 


In the province of Pennsylvania, other concepts of education were 
emerging which were uniquely American. Benjamin Franklin, having es- 
tablished himself in Philadelphia, was blazing into leadership. One of the 
most dominant personalities of colonial times, he was a man of amazing 
energy, wisdom, and versatility. He was a full century ahead of his con- 
temporaries in education as in other respects. 


Schools of many types were now emerging among the colonies. There 
were schools on the frontier born of missionary zeal. There were schools 
of the several religious sects designed to preserve and promote the faith 
of the supporting bodies. Schools for the poor sprang up in pioneer 
districts. There appeared the English charity school system sponsored by 
a society in England organized for that purpose. These schools were 
designed to serve the German settlements and to educate German children 
in the “principles of the Christian religion and help them acquire a knowl- 
edge of the English language.” Franklin and other colonial leaders of 
British sympathies gave encouragement and support to this school system. 
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Franklin, however, being a nonconformist and having ideas of his 
own, demonstrated his leadership by proceeding to establish a school after 
his own idea. It was known as the “academy and charitable school of the 
province of Philadelphia.” It was later called the College of Philadelphia 
and today is known as the University of Pennsylvania. Franklin’s academy 
was devoted to scientific and practical subjects and was the first departure 
in America from the traditional pattern of classical and theological educa- 
tion. His school, adding to the educational Babel of that day, enjoyed 
the sponsorship of his friends who were pledged to the proposition of 
“loving truth for truth’s own sake, and to a willingness to seek truth im- 
partially and to receive and impart it to others!” 


THE BRETHREN IN COLONIAL EDUCATION 


It was into this complex and confused educational pattern that the 
Brethren were introduced upon their arrival in America. There emerged 
into leadership among them such men as Christopher Sower, and his son, 
Christopher, Jr., and the Alexander Macks, Senior and Junior. Benjamin 
Franklin found in these Brethren leaders a match for his own radicalism. 
They, too, were men of opinion, conviction, and steady purpose. 

The Brethren had no idea of trading their German culture for the 
culture of Britain. They were prepared to resist any effort to win the 
German youths from their mother tongue. They had no thought of 
exchanging Brethren principles for the ritual of the Church of England, 
or for the creedalism of the followers of Luther and Calvin. They were 
leery of the fantastic dream of Count Zinzendorf or any other leader who 
visioned a united state church in the New World after the pattern of 
Europe. The Brethren could give no support to any system of education 
designed to assimilate their youths as potential recruits to the colonial 
militia to defend the property of the British crown or the goods of the 
Penns and the Franklins, who had abandoned their Quaker faith and the 
principles of pacifism. They were unwilling to support any system of 
education devoted to scientific and secular interests, void of recognition 
of man’s duty to God. The elder Christopher Sower, being of strong 
Separatist sympathies, could give no support to schools designed to defend 
and promote sectarian doctrines with which he was in disagreement. 

The Brethren, therefore, found abundant reason for withholding their 
support from the current education of their day. 

In a letter dated May 9, 1753, Franklin referred to the Germans as 
being “ignorant, stupid, and abusive.” He also expressed fear of their 
influence on the government. He was doubtful of their support of British 
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interests and of their willingness to defend the colonial government in 
case of invasion by the French, the Indians, or any other foe. 


Sower in his newspaper of September 1, 1754, wrote as follows: 


It is praiseworthy of the new society in England that it is so generous and 
good-natured as to teach the Germans the English language gratis. But when 
Schlatter (head of the charity school movement) declares the Germans to be a 
knavish nation which in time of war would treacherously hold to the French, 
then he has acted unwisely, to the shame of the King and of himself. One cannot 
think that many Germans are as untrue as he may think. The Irish, the Swedes, 
and the Welsh retain their speech and are not regarded as untrue. Oh, if they 
were given only Godfearing schoolmasters who would afford an example of true 
Christian life in the English language, there would be hope that something good 
would result, for only Godliness makes a man true to God and his neighbors.’ 


Sower became much more personal a little later in a private letter 
in which he referred to Franklin and others who were leaders in the school 
plan. 

I know that they care little about religion; nor do they care for the 
cultivation of the minds of the Germans, except that they should form the 
militia and defend their properties. Such people do not know what it is to have 


faith and confidence in God, but they are mortified that they cannot compel 
others to defend their goods.* 


The Brethren, anti-British at least in religion and culture, non- 
conformists, noncreedal, and nonliturgical, and being pacifists and opposed 
to renouncing allegiance to God or pledging support to any government 
by civil oath, found themselves at cross purposes with Benjamin Franklin 
and other colonial leaders, and with the clergy who were the dominant 
forces in colonial education. 

Being unwilling to graft their culture onto the old stalk of European 
civilization which they had known in Germany and elsewhere, the Breth- 
ren were compelled to seek different channels in which to express their 
interest in intellectual and cultural affairs. Their role in the conventional 
forces of colonial education was not impressive in its magnitude but it 
was mighty in its influence and significance. 

Let us attempt an appraisal of the specific contributions of our fore- 
fathers to education in that formative period of our republic. 


First: Public Intelligence 


The major role of our fathers in colonial education was in the area 
of public intelligence. They demonstrated an amazing love of books and 
publications devoted to the common good. The Sowers of Germantown 


1 Pennsylvania German Society Proceedings, Volume LIII, page 60. 
* Ibid. 
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were significant distributors of books produced in Europe, particularly 
those in the German language. Having started their printing press in 1738, 
they were among the early printers and publishers in America. 

During the latter half of the century the Sower press published one 
hundred fifty books, including three complete editions of the Bible which 
were the first Bibles printed in America in a European tongue. The 
Almanac, edited and printed by Sower, a rival in the German language 
of Franklin’s Poor Richard’s Almanac in English, was published by the 
Sowers for forty consecutive years and was widely read by the German 
colonists along the Atlantic seaboard. 

In August 1739, the Sower press distributed sample copies of a 
proposed newspaper for German settlers. This was the first and most suc- 
cessful newspaper in colonial America. Some historians have estimated its 
circulation at 10,000 copies, which seems fantastic for those early times. 

The first religious magazine to be published in America came from 
the Sower press in 1764 and was continued through at least fifty issues. 
The first book on education in America was prepared for publication under 
the nurturing of Christopher Sower in 1750 and printed on his press in 


1770. That unique volume was translated into English and republished in 
1908 under the editorship of Martin Grove Brumbaugh, a former president 
of Juniata College. Hymnbooks for German settlers, in at least two editions, 
were the product of the Sower press. Countless leaflets, pamphlets, papers, 
announcements, and other materials flowed from the Sower print shop over 
many years, to do their mighty work in devotion to the general public 
intelligence. 


Second: Apprenticeship Education 


It was customary for the Brethren of Germantown to meet the ships 
which docked at Philadelphia and extend a hand in the spirit of the “good 
Samaritan” to their fellow countrymen arriving in America. Many of them 
came broken in health, without money and without jobs, and under bond 
for their passage across the Atlantic. The Brethren helped find employment 
for these immigrants. A goodly number of them found employment in the 
industries carried on by the Brethren in Germantown. 

Among the Brethren were skillful weavers and craftsmen in other 
trades. The Sower industries included: printing; manufacturing paper and 
ink; casting type; assembling stoves, pumps, and clocks; compounding medi- 
cines and remedies from herbs. Mr. Sower, Sr., is said to have been adept 
in more than twenty trades. 

Some of the provinces required industry to provide apprenticeship 
training for those who were eager to acquire skill in the current handi- 
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crafts. The Brethren were known for their skill and efficiency in the trades 
which they sponsored. There is indication that the Philadelphia area looked 
to the Brethren community for recruits in the several trades and industries 
for which they were noted. 

When the government of the United States established the Philadelphia 
mint in 1792 there was need for competent engravers. They turned to 
Christopher Sower and offered the position to Justin Fox, a Brethren in 
the Sower industry. Fox chose to remain with Sower, but the position 
went to Jacob Bay, another Sower employee not of the Brethren faith. 


Third: Religious Education 

The Brethren played an important role in colonial America in the 
area of biblical and religious education. 

The early Brethren, in addition to their religious publications, did 
some pioneering in their Sunday afternoon meeting for the “unmarried.” 
This meeting, in operation in 1740, employed methods unique for that day, 
using materials prepared by the Sower press. 

This movement antedated the Robert Raikes school in London, gen- 
erally regarded as the beginning of the modern Sunday-school movement, 
by nearly forty years. It was typical of the role which the Brethren sought 
to perform in the life of the total community. Our fathers were devoted to 
the idea of an ancient prophet who charged his people to teach the statutes 
of Jehovah to their children without ceasing. 


Fourth: Formal Education 


Brethren interest in formal education was demonstrated in the support 
and patronage of the Christopher Dock schools and in the founding of 
Germantown Academy. 

Christopher Sower, Sr., was an ardent admirer of Schoolmaster Dock. 
His son, Christopher, Jr., was a pupil in Dock’s school, as was also Alex- 
ander Mack, Jr., son of the founder of the church. Other Brethren families 
are known to have been patrons of both institutions. Sower solicited and 
published in his magazine articles on education by both Dock and Mack. 
Sower, Sr., encouraged Dock to publish his views on education and thus 
render to mankind a public service by describing his teaching methods 
and skills. The manuscript was prepared with modesty and some protest 
by Dock in 1750 and published in 1770 by Sower, Jr., as previously stated, 
under the title, School Management. The subtitle stated that the book 
set forth “not only in what manner children may best be taught in the 
branches usually given in school, but also how they may be well instructed 
in the knowledge of Godliness.” 

Dock, a Mennonite and a friend and associate of the Brethren, was 
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perhaps the most famous teacher of colonial America. The volume published 
by Sower was the first book on education to be published in America. The 
publication exerted a mighty influence in early American education and 
reveals the twofold interest of the Brethren — learning on the one hand, 
and godliness on the other. 

The Germantown Academy, founded in 1759 by twenty-two trustees 
representing Quakers, Mennonites, Brethren, Lutherans, German Reformed, 
Separatists, and other sympathizers, opened its first session on August 11, 
1761, with an enrollment of one hundred thirty-one boys. It was devoted 
to both English and German education. 


Christopher Sower, Jr., represented the Brethren on the board of 
trustees and was a substantial contributor to the school. He helped start 
this school by subscribing twenty pounds in his own right and fifty pounds 
in behalf of his father’s estate. He served two terms as chairman of the 
board. 

In this period when nearly all religious groups were founding schools 
to promote their own sectarian beliefs, the Brethren founded not a single 
school. They made no such effort for almost one hundred fifty years after 
their arrival in America. Their only official connection with any specific 
school movement was with the Germantown Academy, a vital interreligious 
enterprise which after two hundred years is still in operation as a private 
school for boys. 


CONCLUSION 


I have no desire to glorify the past or fashion a halo for our Brethren 
forefathers. I have no interest in giving credit except where credit is due. 

The Brethren of the colonial period made a notable contribution to 
general education in the area of public intelligence and at a time in the 
life of our republic when that was desperately important. They rendered a 
significant public service in providing apprenticeship experience to a lim- 
ited degree in the formative period of American industry. They served 
a desperately important need in colonial America in helping keep biblical 
and religious values in the focus of American life and thought. They 
demonstrated their interest in the value of formal education in their support 
of those institutions which sought to hold the secular and the religious in 
proper balance for the nurture and cultivation of the whole man. 


I make no claim for Brethren education, either now or in the past, 
on the basis of magnitude. But I do proclaim the importance of Brethren 
education in its contribution to the meaning and purpose of education. 


A short time ago, a stirring address was made in the chamber of the 
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United States Senate. The speaker waved before the senators a copy of 
Karl Marx’s Manifesto, the textbook of communism, as he called it. “The 
Russian government,” he said, “is putting into circulation annually eighty 
million copies of this book printed in thirty-seven different languages.” 
After stating that one billion books on communism in cheap editions had 
been sold in the last twenty years over the news counters of the world, he 
made the proposal that our government flood the world with cheap copies 
of the classics of democracy in an effort to capture the minds of the peoples 
of the world to our way of life. Before he had finished his address, he 
proposed that we lay upon the schools, colleges, and universities of our 
country the task of complete indoctrination of our children and youth in 
the ways of democracy. 

The idea sounds plausible on the surface and would receive ready sup- 
port from most Americans. 

It is impressive, however, that the early Brethren did not share this 
concept of education. They made no effort to establish schools as agents 
of indoctrination. We have not in recent times regarded our colleges as 
promoters of sectarianism or as proselyters among the youths on our 
campuses. The Brethren have rather supported the idea of transformation 
and freedom in education. There have been instances when certain leaders 
endeavored to make our colleges instruments of conformity but they never 
succeeded in doing so. 

Freedom of worship, freedom of conscience, freedom from creed and 
dogma, and freedom from compulsion in religion are not compatible with 
the idea of indoctrination, sectarianism, propaganda, and regimentation in 
education. The Brethren believed in education as a means of developing 
the talents of youth, of helping them acquire alertness of mind and accuracy 
of thought leavened with the spirit of godliness. 

Brethren believe that human beings are organic creatures and not 
merely spare parts to be meshed into our industrial and political structure. 
Education is not to be subordinated to the demands of the Atomic Age. 
The mind of man is itself an object and an end in education, and not a 
subject to be regimented and adjusted to our small purposes. 

Life is a supreme adventure and man must be disciplined to exercise 
freedom in it. He must learn to love learning for its own sake, and to 
find joy in his power to open new worlds to the glory of God and to the 
blessing of mankind. 








Book Review 


The Christian Idea of Education, edited by Edmund Fuller. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 265 pages. $4.00. 


The Christian Idea of Education is one of the most significant conversations that 
have occurred in the past decade in the realm of education. It emerged from the 
fiftieth-anniversary activities of Kent School, in Connecticut, in November 1955. Eight 
celebrated thinkers presented papers to five hundred educators from two hundred schools. 


It would be difficult to assemble a more distinguished and representative group of 
thinking Christians than those who made formal presentations. Here were William G. 
Pollard, E. Harris Harbison, Alan Paton, Massey H. Shepherd, Jr., John Courtney 
Murray, Jacques Maritain, George Florovsky, and Reinhold Niebuhr. Scientist, historian, 
novelist, educator, theologian and philosopher — all these positions were represented 
by members of Roman Catholicism, the Eastern Orthodox Church, Anglicanism, and 
Protestantism. 

This book strikes fire! Its confrontory character lays hold on any concerned and 
intelligent reader interested in education or religion. 


Pollard’s assertion that we have been living in a dark age is of tremendous import 
to educators and ministers. Here is a most discerning insight, a clue to our present 
predicament. His argument was so convincing and the thesis so illuminatingly useful 
that it became basic to the thinking of the whole conference. He contends that we have 
been in a dark age in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. It is not recognized as 
such, he holds, but “no cultural epoch which in the perspective of history has been 
recognized as a dark age was considered such by those involved in it.” Western 
civilization is the product of the coalescence of two radically different cultural roots: 
the Graeco-Roman and the Judeo-Christian. Currently, however, the contemporary 
cultural situation is of such a nature that our Judeo-Christian root has been lost or 
so grossly distorted that our civilization has in effect lost the capacity to respond 
meaningfully to it! 

Pollard points to: the prevailing practice of excluding any serious consideration 
of the history and literature of the Hebraic people in the study of ancient history, the 
distorted picture of the church of the Dark Ages, the idea of the slow extrication of 
civilization from the prison in which Christianity had enslaved it, and the portrayal 
of the Graeco-Roman stem as the originator or conveyor of that which is real and true 
and of great value. Our science and technology, our ideals for our social and political 
structure, our literature and art — these are associated in course after course with Greek 
and Roman culture. Concerning the Judeo-Christian stem our students know little of 
importance and tend to associate with it only a dogmatic uninquiring frame of mind, 
the persecution of science and intellectual freedom, inquisitions and all those forces 
which have thwarted progress. They emerge with a drastically one-sided, biased, and 
prejudiced view of their own history. 


Our students are taught to think in Hellenistic thought forms and categories and 
find the great biblical themes of redemption and judgment in history, of freedom, grace 
and sin, of covenant and idolatry strangely vague and unrelated to the ebb and flow 
of life in an age that is dominated by scientific ways of thinking. This Pollard holds 
as true despite the large number of Bibles in circulation and the masses who aré affiliated 
with some denomination. The effect of the aforementioned biblical categories on our 
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basic cultural thought patterns is essentially negligible. We have lost the capacity to 
view our world and its history through the eyes of one standing within the Judeo- 
Christian tradition. 

There is, furthermore, not only an ignorance of its genius, but also a “curious 
resistance from both the religious and secular elements of our contemporary life against 
any real or meaningful exposure” to the hidden wealth of this heritage. 

Pollard’s thesis, supplemented and supported by Florovsky and Niebuhr, provided 
a dominant and illuminating cluster of ideas around which much of the conference 
revolved. There was considerable recognition of the idea that the peculiarities of our 
contemporary cultural situation with its predispositions against the Hebrew-Christian 
heritage make it difficult to formulate meaningfully the Christian idea of education. 


Seekers for definitive answers to the question implied in the title will be somewhat 
disappointed. Few of the papers propose full-fledged answers, though many helpful 
guideposts are erected which point hopefully toward definition and several stalwart 
efforts were made to state the Christian position. Intelligent conversation on a 
perplexing problem is not enough, but it is a significant step toward resolution. This 
is especially true if someone can ask the right questions in the midst of serious discussion. 
A host of fine questions was raised. 

Unanimity of concern for the meaning of education from a Christian viewpoint 
characterized the occasion, but there was no pressure for unanimity of agreement as 
to the meaning of the Christian idea of education. One is impressed, on the contrary, 
by the considerable diversity of assumptions regarding the roots of the current 
educational predicament, proposals for its solution, and opinions as to the Christian 
idea of education. 

In this book we meet top-flight Christian leaders who have accepted their intellectual 
responsibility. So many have been indifferent to or unaware of the uniquely Christian 
character of education. Harbison asserted that the “right kind of Christian faith can 
illuminate a liberal education, flood it with meaning . . . and give the scene coherence 
and significance.” In every concrete fact and temporal event there is potential meaning 
that beggars the imagination. The goal of the liberal arts is to provide hindsight and 
foresight in this universe of things and events; the Christian contribution is insight. 
Insight is crucial for living. 

This assertion raised other questions involving the fragmentation of current 
university education and the relationships between the Christian faith (with its 
perspectives and propositions) and the various disciplines. Bayne declared that the 
most fundamental thing that can be said about the Christian idea of education is that 
God is teacher. He establishes all truth; and since God is one, truth is one. “There 
is only one kind of truth because there is only one God!” Christians beset by the 
multiplicity of knowledge from many areas or disciplines must seek to put it all together: 


Brotherhood and the table of atomic weights and the Lord’s Prayer and the 
history of the Hittites and the discovery of gunpowder and the Creed and the 
multiplication table and Heisenberg’s principle of uncertainty and the Agnus 
Dei — all of this and all truth comes to us in one magnificent, tumbling hodge- 
podge, because it is all God’s, and God is one. 


Here is our perennial assignment: to see the whole and single reality which binds 
all our scattered affairs or truths into a common framework of truth. For the Christian 
the word truth has no plural. We know in faith that Christ is the truth, yet we spend 
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a lifetime seeking to understand how the “truths” of chemistry or sociology or history 
are a part of the whole truth. 

Not all of the book proceeds on a uniformly high level. It has some of the handicaps 
of a symposium. It lacks uniformity and coherence but compensates for this by its 
sharpness of analysis and insight into the educational situation. Relevance is one of 
its strengths. The men who presented papers are not armchair philosophers; nor are 
the dozens of interrogators who pressed them hard for further explication and answers. 

Here is a book for the thoughtful educator, minister or layman. It is for anyone 
who seeks meaning and direction in this vast enterprise called education. 


T. Wayne Rieman 
North Manchester, Indiana 
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